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in France. 
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Paris. 


Richard Ellmann, Yale graduate, teaching at Harvard, recently published 
Yeats, the Man and the Masks; his Michaux translations will be published by 
New Directions. 


Kenneth Douglas: Assistant Professor of French at Yale, has published 
articles in The Virginia Quarterly Review, The Yale Review, etc.; preparing 
a Bibliography of Existentialism. 


Pierre Schneider holds a Harvard Junior Fellowship; he is now writing 
a book on Corbiére. 


Anna Balakian, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at Syracuse 
University, is the author of The Literary Sources of Surrealism. 


Andre Delattre has under way two projects on Voltaire’s correspondence; 
he is Associate Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Nicolas Calas is a well-known surrealist critic, author of Incendiary 
Hearths. 


P. M. Pasinetti is a Yale Sterling Fellow, author of L’Ira di Dio, a col- 
lection of novelle, one of which was published in O’Brien’s Best Stories of 1940. 


Auguste Angles, a former student of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, was 
very active in the French underground movement. He now teaches French at 
Wellesley. 


Richard Wilbur iis the outstanding young poet of The Beautiful Changes, 
a member of the Harvard Society of Fellows. 
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JULES SUPERVIELLE 


L’Escalier 


Ne croyez pas qu’il soit en ruines 
Ni qu'il se montre inachevé, 
Solide comme un seul pavé 

Sur le cété il ne s’incline, 

Et dans sa millénaire avance 
Ayant pour mortier le silence 

I] débite en égaux fragments 

De géométrique imposture 

Des morceaux d’espace et de temps 
Dans un calcaire qui perdure. 

I] pourrait porter la poussée 

Et les pas de toute une armée 
Mais il préfére la carence 
L’absence avec la méfiance 

Et les ailes mélées au dur, 

Il va au fur et 4 mesure, 

Comme un personnage de pierre 
Qui ne baisse pas les paupitres 
Et prend son vol de minéral 
Coupé par l’ombre et la lumiére 
Vers un futur proche et fatal 
Que rien n’arréte, n’acoélére, 
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Il s'éléve d'un pas si sir 

Qu’en méme temps il se descend 
Et dans sa solitude chére 

Il jouit de ses deux contraires. 

O escalier inextricable 

—Fuseau délaissé par la fable— 
Que ne débrouille nulle main 
Sans édifice et sans soutien 

As-tu jamais eu de facade? 

Pour en avoir il est trop tard 
Ton vaisseau ignore la rade 

Tes degrés ne vont nulle part. 
—Si du corps central séparé? . . . 
—Un édifice inachevé 

Et dont le bas reste béant 

Loin de son escalier attend 

Que la pierre aille vers la pierre 
Mais la pierre ne bouge pas, 
Elle est d’essence maugréeuse 

Et sa nature soupconneuse 

Dans le temps ne se dédit pas. 
—Et l'homme qui de plus en plus 
Fut hanté par cet escalier 

En fut lié et délié, 

En garda l’4me suspendue? 
—Jambes croisées de patriarche 
Il sait attendre au bas des marches.* 





* See “Supervielle’s L’Escalier” on page 65. 
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RENATO POGGIOLI 


The Poetry of 
St.-J. Perse 


Duc d’un peuple d'images a conduire aux Mers Mortes. 


I: Prologue 

Nothing could be more exotic, more hermetic than the name chosen by 
Alexis Léger to hide the mystery not only of his person, but also of his poetry. 
Has the interpreter any right to try to solve the riddle? St.-J. evidently stands 
for St. John, and we fancy that among the saints of that name the poet meant 
St. John the Baptist, the prophet whose voice vainly echoed in the wilderness. 
If so, why choose the English form of the prophet’s name? We shall ask ourselves 
a question which may be naive, but which may therefore be devoid of any irony: 
what does St. John the Baptist have to do with England? Perhaps there was 
irony, rather than naiveté, in the mind of the poet: let us not forget that before 
choosing the pen name he had already written a series of poems on Robinson 
Crusoe. Robinson Crusoe too had lived in a wilderness of his own, in a wilder- 
ness where the only voice speaking to him had been the voice of the Bible. 
In one of those poems St.-J. Perse describes Robinson back in his London, open- 
ing the Bible and trying to hear again, from the pages of the Book, the voice 
of the wilderness calling him back to an irretrievable experience. Still, at all 
events, what relation has the myth of St. John the Baptist to the story of 
Robinson Crusoe? 

As for Perse, where does it come from? At first we may think of the Asiatic 
experiences of Alexis Léger, of his journeys through that Persia which before 
him had already seduced another French writer and diplomat, the prophet of 
the inequality of races, the Comte de Gobineau. But it seems that this is not 
the case. Reliable witnesses, including Alexis Léger himself, tell us that among 
his literary preferences were two Roman writers, Tacitus the historian and 
Persius the satirist. An anecdote, attributed to Léger, claims that when his 
literary friends obtained from him, after many entreaties, permission to pub- 
lish some of his poems, he set the condition that they appear without his signa- 
ture. The poet was asked to find a pen name for himself, and he selected 
Perse because his eyes chanced to meet, in one of the shelves of his library, the 


satires of Persius. 
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If this is true, the irony is merely the irony of chance. Perhaps it is better 
for us to give up the attempt to satisfy our indiscreet, all too human curiosity, 
and to face instead the far more formidable enigma of the poetry of St.-J. Perse. 
It may be that only at the end of our task shall we be able, O Poet, 

de décliner ton nom, ta naissance et ta race. 


Whatever the origins of his pen name, it seems of itself to indicate a sympa- 
thy for exoticism. Such a sympathy is demonstrated also by a cursory examina- 
tion of the poet’s work. Nothing could be more exotic than the inspiration of 
Anabase, his masterpiece, or of those poems which later became part of his first 
book, and which were written when the name of the poet was not yet St.-J. 
Perse. Still, the poet is right when, in his letter to Archibald MacLeish? (which 
we shall often quote in these pages), he reminds his correspondent: “you are 
acquainted with . . . my fierce hatred of literary exoticism.” The exoticism of 
St.-J. Perse, as a matter of fact, is not literary in the sense that it has anything 
to do with the esthetic exoticism of the Romantics, such as Hugo and Gautier; 
it has even less to do with the exoticism of a Parnassian poet like Leconte de 
Lisle, who was born, as Perse was, on a distant island of colonial France. 

The exoticism of St.-J. Perse is neither conventional nor decorative. Even 
less is it idealizing or sentimental, unlike the exoticism of many an outcast from 
Western civilization, for instance, Lafcadio Hearn or Gauguin. He reminds 
us a little more, especially in his first book, of the naive exoticism of Paul et 
Virginie, and, in contemporary poetry, of those poems, as charming as old- 
fashioned prints, which Francis Jammes devoted to the life of merchants who 
long ago traded with the lands of spices. In other words, the exoticism of 
St.-J. Perse is essentially the discovery of a mode of life which, in spite of being 
localized by history and geography, is perhaps human existence at its best. In 
his latest works St.-J. Perse may even seem to us a modern Chateaubriand, with 
a similarly splendid evocation of natural vision, though less occupied with his 
own self. 

The inspiration of St.-J. Perse is lyrical; yet his lyricism can operate only 
when it is filled with an epic and a cosmic breath. This is especially true of 
Anabase, which is a “song of experience” rather than a “song of innocence.” 
But literary exoticism has always been a “song of innocence,” except for the 
case of Rimbaud. In a certain sense, St.-J. Perse brings to fruition some of the 
dreams of Rimbaud. He is, of course, a less subjective and more archaic Rim- 
baud: a Rimbaud who travels counter to the bateau ivre and its pilot. For St.-J. 





1 Numbers refer to Notes grouped at the end of the study. 
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Perse, all roads lead not to Rome, but to Paris. From the dreamlands of the 
East, he always returns to his West. Because spiritually his native island was 
not Saint-Léger les Feuilles, but the Ile-de-France. At times his return seems 
really the return of Rimbaud: Europe becomes also for St.-J. Perse the puddle 
in which a child sails his paper boat. This, in fact, is the theme of his series 
of poems on Robinson Crusoe. 

But Paris remains the harbor toward which he casts his bouteilles 4 la mer. 
As a matter of fact, all the islands which St.-J. Perse loved were either Petites 
or Nouvelles Frances. In the letter already quoted, he says as much to Archibald 
MacLeish: “Nor shall I speak to you of the Antilles where my childhood was 
profoundly affected by the animal and vegetable life of the Tropics and which 
have remained none the less an essentially French experience, and my oldest 
one...” In the same text, he evokes the glorious impression he felt when, on 
a Polynesian island ruled under another flag, he attended a performance of 
Racine’s Esther, recited in the original language by a cast of native girls who 
understood no French, though educated by a mission of French nuns. 


II: Eloges 

It is not strange that such a poet should start his literary career with a 
lyrical version of the fable of Robinson Crusoe. He dedicated to that fable the 
cycle Images, which appears, reversing the chronological order, at the end of 
Eloges.2 In Images the pvoet speaks with the voice of a voluntary exile, of a 
Parisian Crusoe who has returned from his island to the urban civilization of 
the white man. The protagonist of the cycle is a man suffering from a para- 
doxical mal du pays, a youth dreaming of a real island, and not those islands 
of which we read in books of travel and adventure. In another cycle, Eloges, 
the title piece of the collection, the poet evokes through the magic of memory, 
with a more serene and objective inspiration, his past life on the island where 
he was born. It was only natural that in the logical order of the complete 
work the cycle expressing the phase of nostalgia should follow, rather than 
precede, the cycle of reminiscence and evocation. 

In a certain sense, the Images are a continuation, and a reversal, of the 
story of Robinson Crusoe. They are an account of the homecoming, of the 
aftermath. Following the lucky shipwreck near an unknown island, we witness 
here the unlucky shipwreck of Robinson Crusoe on the waters of society and 
civilized life. Robinson realizes that he had been happy and free on his wild 
and deserted island, while now he is a prisoner on the terra firma of the 
metropolis, a slave such as his good man Friday never was. Whereas the child 
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of Baudelaire’s Voyage dreams by the light of his lamp of imaginary travels 
suggested by the book he is reading, ['astre précaire de sa lampe pales in the 
mind of Crusoe the real splendor of his past adventures. That the poet thinks 
not only of the reality, but also of the dreams of his childhood, is shown by his 
use of an episode from Jules Verne’s The Mysterious Island. Here too we have 
to do with a reversed myth. Who, among those who read that novel in their 
youth, does not still remember the episode of the marvellous discovery, in the 
pocket of one of the survivors of the shipwreck, of a grain of wheat, and the 
harvesting of an immense crop from that one seed? But the grain found by 
Robinson in his sheepskin has been planted not in the virgin soil of his island, 
but in the sterile dirt of a flower-pot, where elle n’a point germé. Together 
with a parrot and a slave, that seed is the only inheritance left to the dis- 
possessed king of an island far more real than Barataria: now Robinson him- 
self, no less than his good man Friday, is but un bon sauvage déchu. 


The Eloges cycle starts with a lyrical series which was probably written 
later than the other poems of the same cycle, and which is entitled Pour féter 
une enfance. The poet celebrates his childhood in a spirit very different from 
many modern literary evocations of childhood (see, for instance, Alain 
Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes). Here childhood is not a half-forgotten and 
forever lost paradise, but an earthly paradise still alive in the memory of the 
poet’s body and soul. The protagonist is not so much the child as the way of 
life the poet experienced, as part of a whole, in his childhood. This way of 
life is centered in patriarchal institutions: in the house and the household, in 
the family and its servants. Childhood is not seen in the splendid isolation of 
the soul of the child; it is always integrated with a concrete vision of life, 
within a definite social framework. The child is a microcosm within the macro- 
cosm of the family, a planet turning around the sun of the house: 

la Maison durait, sous les arbres 4 plume. 


This mode of life is archaic; and childhood itself is described in a spirit 
more akin to ancient than to modern poetry. The real hero is therefore the 
father represented as a calm and quiet lord, protecting his family and servants, 
taking care even of the domestic animals of his household, satisfied with his 
destiny and his condition. A man of this kind cannot be affected by the 
Mallarméan dream of the azur, since he possesses: 


toutes choses suffisantes pour n’envier pas les voiles des voiliers 


que japercois 4 la hauteur du toit de téle sur la mer comme 
un ciel. 
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In that kind of life there is no room even for the dreams nourished by children 

who are destined to become prodigal sons. Here children travel by sea on real 

boats and do not need to rely on their imagination or on their paper fleets: 
—Ce navire est 4 nous et mon enfance n’a sa fin. 


The glorification of this primitive, and yet aristocratic, mode of life is the 
leitmotiv of the entire book, especially of the cycle Eloges. The very title of 
the book and the cycle is significant; the theme of praise reappears on every 
page. In each poem one continually finds words like féter, vanter, louer, 
louange, and ¢loge. The refrain most frequently repeated by the poet is: 
Oh, jai lieu de louer. His eulogies are of a heroic or epic, more than of a 
mystical, order. The tones which the poet himself calls les rhythmes de Porgueil 
are dictated by the pride of lordship and lineage, perhaps even by the aware- 
ness of “the white man’s burden” with respect to “the lesser breeds.” Such 
awareness is evident in the words of the father: 

Mon orgueil est que ma fille soit trés-belle quand elle com- 
mande aux femmes noires. 

The pride of the wellborn transforms itself very often into the psycho- 
logical and physiological pride of the thoroughbred: the poet honors equally, 
among men and animals, all creatures without mixture or impurity. It is this 
quality or state that, both in life and nature, St.-J. Perse defines by the term 
haute condition. The value thus exalted by the poet could be called vital 
nobility, natural purity, primitive innocence. Precisely for this reason he often 
praises what the modern man would loathe. He is not affected by modern 
prejudices, either sentimental or hygienic; he sees beauty where others would 
only feel disgust. A horse sweats; the poet says, c’est briller. Female flesh gives an 
acrid smell; the poet says, le sexe sent bon. It is in the same spirit that the 
child establishes relationships of equality, intimacy, and friendship between 
himself and the most insignificant beings, to which he pays a tribute of courtesy 
as if they were his peers: un insecte m’atiend. Brotherly communion is ex- 
tended even to inanimate things: the poet, or the child, makes une alliance 
avec les pierres veinées-bleu. All this does not exclude the archaic and aristo- 
cratic horror for impure mixtures and contaminating contacts: j'ai retiré mes 
pieds. A primordial and yet naturalistic wisdom, a sense of sharing in the life 
of the organic world: such are the psychological roots of the work. For the 
child, as for the poet, 

... tout n’était que régnes et confins de lueurs. 


It is with equal pride that the poet glorifies the culture and the civiliza- 
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tion of the primitive society he belonged to in his childhood: its temporal and 
spiritual institutions, the simple and yet magical techniques through which it 
dominates the external world, its mythical or theogonic beliefs: nous avons un 
clergé, de la chaux. In this context Perse inaugurates one of the recurring 
forms of his songs of praise, the enumerative and celebratory catalogue of all 
human castes and classes, crafts and trades. Catalogues of this kind will appear 
again and again in his work, especially in the long poems, Anabase, Exil, and 
Vents. We will find them to be constructed around the idea of a spiritual and 
technical hierarchy, at the head of which the poet sees those privileged indi- 
viduals whom Gobineau would have called fils de roi. It was therefore only 
natural that one of the cycles of Eloges be consecrated to the sovereigns of the 
spiritual and of the temporal, 4 la gloire des Rois. 


La Récitation a léloge d'une Reine glorifies the splendid kingdom of 
matter and the flesh. The Queen symbolizes the Erdgeist, earth as a mother 
and nature as a female. She is burdened with a magnificent fatness, which is the 
sign of biological vitality, of animal fecundity, of physiological warmth. She 
is fatter than Penelope or Molly Bloom: she is the fleshly idol to which the 
poet sings his own pagan and barbaric litanies. The titanic disproportions of 
her body do not convey the monstrous and morbid suggestions of the géante 
of Baudelaire; her limbs do not repose with the cowlike passivity of the neo- 
classical fleet Sybils of Picasso’s famous painting. 

Equally magnificent praises (et la louange n’était point maigre) are sung 
by the poet, in the cycle Amitié du Prince, to the thin, emaciated Prince of the 
Spirit, who reminds us, if not of Hamlet, of Mallarmé’s reinterpretation of him 
in Igitur and in Un coup de dés jamais n’abolira le hasard. That we have to do 
with reminiscences deriving from the second of these two texts (Igitur was 
perhaps still unknown to the poet at the time Amitié du Prince was written), 
is proved by the apostrophe, 6 Prince sous Paigrette, which recalls the solitaire 
aigrette éperdue of Un coup de dés. The Prince sung in this cycle seems destined 
to be dispossessed of his earthly kingdom by a regent or usurper: in contrast to 
temporal power, he represents spiritual power; rather than the aristocracy of 
blood and will, he symbolizes the aristocracy of the heart and the mind. He 
anticipates the recurring figure St.-J. Perse celebrates in his later works under 
the name of Sorcerer or Stranger; in the Prince, as in the latter forms, it is easy 
to recognize an allegory of the mysterious and fatal calling of the poet. 


Enchanteur aux sources de l’esprit! ... 
. . . Bouche close a4 jamais sur la feuille de ldme!... 


such are the litanies with which St.-J. Perse sings and celebrates him. The 
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Prince, like the Sorcerer and the Stranger, is the chosen vessel of a higher - 
wisdom, the carrier of a deeper message. In relationship with and contrast to 
the historical and collective culture of his race, he represents the individual 
and universal culture of the Self, the very ideal and substance of poetry as 
understood by modern man. Within the work of St.-J. Perse, he is the personi- 
fication of the lyrical element, while the awareness of other ties and duties 
expresses itself through the choral voice of the tribe or of the clan. The author 
himself is the judge or the arbiter, solving or pacifying the conflict between 
these two elements. 

This is why the author, although he speaks in the first person and becomes 
himself a character of his own fictitious world, never identifies his person and 
mission with the person and mission of the Prince. He acts rather as his 
confidant (literally, as the confidant of the protagonist in a classical tragedy), 
as someone trying to gain the friendship and understand the mind of the hero. 
Such a réle is necessary because the conflict is tragic in nature, being the 
conflict between an ancestral culture, based on tradition and authority, and 
culture understood as free creation, as affirmation of the self. Yet it is almost 
with a Nietzschean accent that the poet addresses to the Prince the significant 
apostrophe: O Dissident! The theme is extraordinarily important, because it is 
one of the legacies the young poet of Eloges will leave to the elder poet of 
Anabase, Exil, and Vents. 

Such is Eloges in its ideal substance, in its garland of fables and myths. 
But what is its style, or its form? What kind of world does the reader of the 
book inhabit? It is a splendid and original world, shaped by the will of the 
poet into forms of transcendental objectivity. The poet speaks with the voice 
of all things he loves. Each object or creature seems to sing its own praises— 
praises which are at the same time so eloquent and discreet they seem an 
organic element of their natural essence. Every thing seems to radiate, as an 
electric light, the awareness of its beauty; every living being seems to emanate, 
as a vital fluid, the consciousness of its own nobility: 

Et puis ces mouches, cette sorte de mouches, vers le dernier 
étage du jardin, qui étaient comme si la lumiére eit chanté! 

In this book, perhaps more than in the following ones, the spectacle most 
affecting the poet is the contemplation of nature in its continuous organic and 
biological metamorphoses, in the everlasting and ever-changing phases of its 
growing and becoming, even in the agonizing stages of degeneration, corruption, 
and death. Each one of these phenomena is evoked with teeming seminal images 
which remind us, again and again, of Rimbaud. Very often St.-J. Perse becomes 
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a voyant, not according to the theory of the Lettre du Voyant, but rather to the 
concrete, evocative processes of the Bateau Ivre (j’ai bien vu des poissons is 
an evident reminiscence of the j’ai vu formula so frequently used by Rimbaud 
in his famous poem). Sometimes we find images which recall some of the 
most powerful still lifes of the poetry of Rimbaud: la téte de poisson ricane, 
St.-J. Perse says once, and that animal head resembles very much Rimbaud’s 
téte de faune. 

The tropical landscapes and the equatorial seascapes of St.-J. Perse are, 
of course, visions, while the same tableaux are in Rimbaud only dreams. But 
the technique through which St.-J. Perse stimulates the power of his memory 
is very similar to the technique through which Rimbaud produces his voluntary 
hallucinations. In other words, the method of St.-J. Perse is still the method 
of Rimbaud’s Illuminations. His own “illuminations” are clearly the “illumina- 
tions” of a reader who knows not only Rimbaud, but also Claudel. It is from 
Claudel that the poet has, for instance, taken his medium, a versicle always 
noble and inspired, neither too rhythmical nor too loose, which avoids the 
rhetorical and declamatory pitfalls of that form. 


III: Anabase 

It was in this medium that St.-J. Perse composed all his works; and it was 
in Anabase® that he transformed it into an instrument peculiarly flexible and 
rich, personal and inimitable, giving at the same time the impression of some- 
thing very ancient and very new. In that poem the poet's versicle became both 
an architectonic and a musical element. ‘he structure of Anabase reminds us 
of a great tapestry, or better, of a series of powerful bas-reliefs like those, all 
of them scenes of war and hunting, in the ancient art of Persia, which are still 
to be seen in the ruin of the royal palace of Persepolis. The geographical back- 
ground is no longer the New Indies of Eloges, but eternal and ancient Asia, 
the Asia of great deserts and plateaus, inhabited by nomadic peoples, and 
conquered by the most reckless and daring cavalries in history. “Of Asia, and 


especially of Central Asia. . . ,” says the poet in his letter to Archibald Mac- 
Leish, “I can say to you, like a pedant, that it gave me a vaster gauge of 
space and time. . .” Central Asia: perhaps the western marches of the Celestial 


Empire of Mongolia? Or maybe Turkestan, or the Pamirs? It is a region for 
which one does not need to find “a place or name,” even if the poet should see 
it with his own eyes. What is important is that we place it, though only nega- 
tively, either within or without our cultural geography. Perhaps it is enough 
to say that the region is not one of those territories reached, in their historical 
anabases, by the Greeks of Xenophon or Alexander. 
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Just as the colonial tropical islands were for the poet of Eloges not the 
Jost paradise of childhood but an Eden of original purity, likewise the deserts and 
plateaus of Central Asia, still unknown to the white man, are for the poet of 
Anabase a kind of historical limbo. They are traversed by bands of conquerors 
who do not carry, like the conquistadores of Heredia, Claudel and MacLeish, 
a rapacious symbol of adventure embroidered on the white banner of the faith: 
their sword is not at the same time a cross. Nor do adventurers after gold, 
caravans of traders, expeditions of wealth-seckers, hunters of profit push on in 
the wake of their incursions. In other words, the Asia of Anabase is not yet, 
and seems never to become, the Asia of the merchant, of the imperialist or of 
the Western missionary: it is an archaic and almost prehistoric Asia; to use an 
expression we shall find in Neiges, it is hors chrétienté. The primordial bar- 
barousness of that mythical region is contemplated by the poet not from 
without but from within, again in a spirit of understanding and praise. In the 
letter already quoted, the poet states his attitude toward civilization and culture 
in the following terms: “my hostility to ‘culture’ . . . has something homeo- 
pathic: I believe only that it should be carried to the point where of its own 
accord it retires, and, untrue to itself, is made void.” In other words the deca- 
dent learning of the West should humbly accept the lesson of simple wisdom 
from the barbarian. It should incline toward that which transcends history and 
culture itself. In these extremes which touch each other, Paris and the Antilles, 
the mandarin of Pekin and the camel driver of the Gobi desert, is the message 
of Perse. 

If the images be translated into concepts, this message says that history 
should give way to prehistory. Indeed, Perse seems to be the poet of what might 
be called, paradoxically, the consciousness of prehistory. If in Eloges he was 
the poet of blood loyalty, of what we might define as genealogical anamnesis, 
here he is the poet of ancestral memory, of a collective awareness, buried but 
not extinguished: 

Au point sensible de mon front oi le poéme s’établit, j’inscris 
un chant de tout un peuple, le plus ivie... 

Ancestral remembrance is the opposite of historical memory: the former 
is of a mystical nature, and in its incarnations makes the latter pale, and makes 
it seem remembrance of what is transient, quotidian, useless. In contrast to 
history (memory at one and the same time individual and generic, cultural and 
rational, we might say, intellectualistic), the other reveals itself as memory of 
the flesh and of instinct, as memory of the absolute, the universal, the eternal. 
Whence its synthetic character, its ability to intermingle epochs, its marvelous 
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power of temporal ubiquity, its indifference to any sort of chronology. And 
symbolically the poet has put across this character by introducing wilful and 
suggestive anachronisms. 

Prehistoric reminiscence, repeated evocation of the archaic, is, rather than 
archeologic memory, anthropology and paleontology: for the poet does not seek 
relics of art and culture, but the fossils of life, the eternal and primitive objects, 
still almost blind nature, which homo faeber has adapted with his hands for the 
delight of his body, for the pride of his spirit. Here too the letter to MacLeish 
offers us a precious documentation: among al! the museums of Europe the 
poet claims to have visited for courtesy’s sake, he confesses he retained only 
items like the “precolumbian skull of cristal in the British Museum. . . ” 


What inspires the poet is therefore, once and for all, the voice of the 
blood: but here, rather than sentiment, it is poetry alone which has made him, 
according to the famous definition of the historian left to us by Friedrich 
Schlegel, a “retrospective prophet.” 

Beginning and ending with two independent poems, Anabase is divided 
into ten distinct units, for which the French critic Lucien Fabre and, following 
his footsteps, though with more discretion, T. S. Eliot, have given a sort of 
thematic scheme. To find an explanatory title or compile a short summary 
of each of these units would be neither difficult nor impossible, but inappro- 
priate and perhaps wrongheaded: after all, a theme rarely becomes exhausted 
in a single or entire division, but appears elsewhere in the form of a prelude 
or recapitulation, or repeats itself in more than one, according to the musical 
method of the leitmotiv. But what is more important, every restatement gives 
the mistaken impression of a dramatic or epic structure in the logical unraveling 
of an action that goes in the direction of catastrophe or disaster, capable of 
being divided into cantos or episodes, into acts or scenes. 


The spirit of the work is epic-lyrical, but its structure is rhapsodic. The 
poet gives us the feeling of rhapsody by means of an incomplete juxtaposition 
of fragments, always necessary and sufficient, almost standing by themselves, 
but with needful and intentional lacunae. Perhaps, in the Greek sense of the 
word, Anabase may give the impression of a “theory”; that is, of a figured 
procession, for which nevertheless images and figures are lacking. With another 
image: a necklace made of strong thread, but which has lost many pearls or 
gems along the way, or which has had its filigree broken. The gaps manage 
intentionally to give the work an air of fragmentary style in the modern taste, 
and at the same time in the manner of an ancient literary monument, mutilated 
and rhapsodic. 
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nd The image of the necklace, whose ends are locked in a single clasp, finds 
ind justification in the two songs, at the opening and at the close of the work. The 
first begins with the vision of an equine birth, of a colt born with a destiny in 
an j man’s wars: 
ck | Il naissait un poulain sous les feuilles de bronze. 
ts, In the second appears a courser or steed, perhaps that very colt now old 
he enough for the bit and saddle, which rests and waits for other raids or incursions, 
sh for other marches or for other battles: 
he Mon cheval arrété sous Parbre plein de tourterelles. .. . i) 
" Along with the parallelism in animal figuration we find added a parallelism . 
in human figuration. In every song, alongside the horse we see the Stranger i 
’ \ appear, another variant of the character we have already found in Amitié du 
‘5 Prince, in whom we have recognized the alter ego of the Poet, the friend of 
s Poetry. In the first song he gives us a forecast of the future poetry, of the 
poetic ferment, upon which, after the action, the poet will impose a law of 
d order and harmony: 
Bitume et roses, don du chant! Tonnerre et flites dans les 
f chambres! .. . 
y In the second song he celebrates his brother poet, now far away, who has 
seen with him the anabasis of the flesh and of the spirit, the triumph of life 


and death: and he gives us the annunciation, that the miracle of poetry has 
HI been consummated: 


Et paix a ceux, s’ils vont mourir, qui n’ont point vu ce jour. 
Mais de mon frére le poéte on a eu des nouvelles. Il a écrit 
encore une chose trés douce. Et quelques-uns en eurent 
connaissance. . 


ns aS TR ag EE NR 


According to the summary to which we have already alluded, the theme 

of the first fragment should be the arrival of the conquerer at the site of the { 
future city. Less literally, this is the canto of human strength, not in the i 
moment of action, but in the moment of potentiality, of conscious and self- } 

) satisfied mastery, of relaxed will, without impatience. More than a city, the 
r conquerer establishes a law, or better, lets it irradiate from himself, since it is 
5 the very law of nature, of maturity, of supremacy. The nomadic conquerer Ml 
stops to found a pastoral society; he still does not wish to violate the fields with 
his plow, nor contaminate the land with growths of tile or brick. It is not yet 
' time to take down the fragile and glorious tents of the encampments still 
planted on the hillsides; it is not yet time to dissipate among new undertakings 

the strength which his warriors had gained on the deserts and savannahs. Nor 
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should his people mingle with other peoples, with the hybrid tribes from the 
other bank. As we see, the motive of purity continues. 

It is a time of quiet, of self-possession, of spiritual noontime. The con. 
querer does not let himself be seduced either by those who want to settle down 
permanently and become farmers, merchants, artisans, nor by the adventurous 
and the impatient, eager for booty, anabases, raids, those whom the poet calls; 

6 chercheurs, 6 trouveurs de raisons pour s’en aller ailleurs! 


It is the canto of the incorruptible heavens, and of the sun, true god, designated 
only through suggestion, whose name should be superstitiously avoided: 

le soleil n’est point nommé, mais sa puissance est parmi 

nous... 
It is the canto of a peace, not social and political, but physiological and spirit. 
ual, whose opposite is not war, but the fever of city-builders and founders of 
civility, the fever of history. It is the canto of life at its peak, of what the 
ancients called the fullness of time, the canto of 

Péternité qui bdille sur les sables. 


Upon the canto of sobriety and of solarity, follows, in the third fragment, 
the canto of the first morbid intoxications, of physical and spiritual crises, of 
dissatisfaction and impatience. The second fragment functions as a sort of 
transition or intermezzo for this change of tone. Indeed here we find all impure 
desires, gnawings of envy of the great, sexual temptations, obsession with forni- 
cation and incest: 
Et peut-étre le jour ne s'écoule-t-il point qu’un méme homme 
n’ait brilé pour une femme et pour sa fille. 

Here is a forecast of calamities or of future catastrophes: 
Il vient, de ce cété du monde, un grand mal violet sur les 
eaux.... 

This motif reaches its culmination in the third fragment. The theme is 
discord, ambition, rivalries, the decision to build the new city for the passions 
and the pride of man. The season is the harvest-time of barley, and therefore 
of the making of intoxicating drinks. The harmony between man and nature 
is now broken: man, gone mad during the dog days, is in impious discord with 
the very sun, which he now dares to call by name in order to curse it, which he 
now invokes only to fling accusations at it, to make it responsible for his own 
revolt: 


Va! nous nous étonnons de toi, Soleil! Tu nous as dit de tels 
mensonges! . . . Fauteur de troubles, de discordes! nourri 
d’insultes et d’esclandres, 6 Frondeur! 
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It is the time when the word, when eloquence triumphs: whence pre- 
varication and sophistry. It is the time of demagoguery and tyranny, of disorders 
and ferments. The primitive aristocracy decays and dissolves—even the priest, 
the man called upon to interpret omens, the depository of the great secrets 
of nature, of the mysteries of destiny, is now a plebeian, a descendant of slaves, 
no one’s son, no hidalgo: 

Et un tel, fils d’un tel, homme pauvre, 

vient au pouvotr des signes et des songes. 
And he reads the augury in favor of the founding of the city, of the trans- 
formation of the ancient blood nobility into mercantile oligarchy, of the 
abandonment of primitive purity for new mixtures, for the triumph of gold 
instead of for the triumph of iron: 


Tracez les routes ou s’en aillent les gens de toute race.... 


The dead patriarchs, who were cavaliers, now rot under the sand, and the only 
horse that appears is merely a carrion or a skeleton: ce crdne de cheval. 


But for the author of Eloges, the office of the poet is to celebrate and sing, 
not to accuse or curse. The poet is always the bard of the deeds or the glories 
of the race. And in the fourth fragment he glorifies the founding of the city. 
At first he watches with a resigned and doubtful eye the disappearance of the 
encampments from the hillsides, the stone walls and bronze statues that rise 
heavenward from the plain, the slow metamorphosis of the very countenance of 
the earth, which has rendered the horizon unrecognizable to the glance of 
navigators. It is a moment of passive acceptance, perhaps of indifference: 


C’est la le train du monde et je n’ai que du bien 4 en dire. 


But every trace of hostility and doubt disappears once and for all, and gives 
way to a hymn of mystic enthusiasm and epic joy for the new city, for the city 
of his people, in which he suddenly discovers a sense of virginal life, of fresh 
creation, another nobility and another purity, the sudden radiation of a 
morning innocence symbolized in the exotic sound and hidden meaning of a 
name he does not tell: 

Ainsi la ville fut fondée et placée au matin sous les labiales 

dun nom pur. 
And we see the merchant ships sail up the river to the new city; we see the 
artisans who open up their shops, the architects and the philanthropists who 
hasten to construct buildings and institutions of charity; we see a new race 
of men appear, to watch the treasures amassed by the new men; we see 
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alliances and minglings with the people on the other bank, the inauguration 
of the reign of commerce and the influx of tribute. 

Right at the height of enthusiasm, the poet’s sense of participation begins 
to decrease, and finally becomes lacking once more: and we see the coming of 
a new dissidence, this time very ethical and intimate, the sense of a now 
irreparable divorce between man and nature, of an incurable disease rooted 
forever in man’s spirit. The distant and solitary canto is the symbol of a poet, 
and likewise the sadness of the child whose tamed bird flees from his hand and 
forever returns to its house among the branches of the trees, because it does 
not want to make its nest in stone and mortar. 


The fifth fragment is the most excellent expression of this dissension and 
of this nostalgia. The Stranger gives voice and rhythm to his dream and to his 
need for spiritual adventure and virile action, to his longing for another earth, 
for other times, for other life. 

Pour mon dme mélée aux affaires lointaines . . . 


there is no physical limit to the dimensions of its longings. He dreams of 
conquering in spirit and flesh the stars, while his partisans are content to plan 
the conquest, by iron and by fire, of a portion of our planet, of other older 
and richer cities: 
nos pensées déja campaient sous d’autres murs... . 

All the inhabitants are pervaded by the same or a different madness, symbolized 
in the abandoned and demonic obsession of a summer night, with its presenti- 
ments and terrors, its vigils and its hallucinations, its incubuses and its 
deliriums, on a poetic page which is one of the most intense and most noble 
in the work. 

The sixth fragment is an invitation to adventure. The military aristocracy, 
the phalanxes of horsemen, have risen and have seized power. The dream of 
adventure and of empire is given flesh and bones. The horsemen, fuming at the 
delay, listen to the words and the notes of 

une histoire pour les hommes, un chant de force pour les 
hommes, 
which captivates them all, and tempts even the lazy and sedentary with the 
promise of new war-booty, of a victorious peace which would open up to them 
the profits of other sorts of trade, the opulent fondaci of distant metropolises. 
The people are conquered by that fiery appeal: 


Ceux-la qui en naissant n’ont point flairé de telle braise, 
qu’ont-tls a faire parmi nous? 
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The seventh fragment opens with the decision to depart, in which a tone 
of regret vibrates: 

Nous n’habiterons pas toujours ces terres jaunes, notre 

délice... 
and with the vision of the mountains compared to nomadic camels newly 
sheared, which culminates in a lyrical apostrophe that reaches one of the 
highest poetic summits of the entire work. The excellent eighth fragment, 
almost necessary to quote completely, summons up again the desert march. 
In the ninth we see the new country appear, an Eldorado heralded by the 
chimneys of the first houses. The fragment culminates in the hymn, sung by a 
soloist with choral accompaniment, wherein the ladies of the new land sing of 
temptation and sensuality, of the eternal motive for the mingling of the sexes, 
of the passions, and of the blood. It closes, in a fading light, with the vision of 
epic bestiality: 

—et debout sur la tranche éclatante du jour, au seuil dun 

grand pays plus chaste que la mort, 

les filles urinaient en écartant la toile peinte de leur robe. 

The tenth canto is the canto of conquest, and of the insatiability it 
generates, of the perpetual invitation to other exploits or adventures. For the 
second time, and not the last in his entire work, the poet takes up again one of 
his favorite themes, that of the catalogue of professions, arts and trades, of 

toutes sortes d’hommes dans leurs voies et facons: 


among which the genealogist now appears, the annalist, the narrator: 
combien d’histoires de familles et de filiations? 


But this time the nomads of the earth do not settle down either to cultivate 
or to build: 
Terre arable du songe! Qui parle de bdtir? 


Their chief, the Stranger or the Conquerer, now turns his thought to the 
fortune and condition of the navigator. And the poem closes with the declara- 
tion that voyages and cruises will follow the marches and the raids, that the 
nomads of the land will be transformed into nomads of the sea, into colonizers 
and corsairs, into Phoenicians or Vikings, into Venetians or Englishmen. The 
anabases will give way to odysseys. 


IV: Exil 
The poet did not know that fate destined him to be himself the Ulysses of 
an unforeseen odyssey, of which he must have given us poetic testimony in 
Exil.4 
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The assumed biographical element of Anabase has been the intellectual 
experience of a man confronting a past almost outside history; it is equivalent 
to say that the work would not have been written without the “connaissance de 
l'Est.” But the assumption of Exil is actually autobiographical, an experience 
of an actor rather than a spectator. And the substance of that experience is 
here the present, history which has been lived, which will become sentiment, 
avoiding once again, but along different lines, the chance of becoming written 
history, chronicle record. 

The transition from Anabase to Exil is in a certain sense the transition 
from epic to lyric; or better, from the manner of celebration to the manner of 
lamentation. The conversion is perhaps spiritual more than poetic. The 
rhapsodist, the bard, the composer of pxans and victory songs, becomes now 
the singer of threnodies, perhaps the poet of psalms. The singer of might and 
conquest now sings the plaint of his ill-fortune and that of his people. 

The migration has thus become an exodus. Conquest has given way to 
captivity and to persecution. The nomad is now a refugee. The stranger, 
horseman and wanderer, now gives way to the passer-by or to the pilgrim, 
The poet is no longer an exile or refugee from the realm of fantasy, but a man 
proscribed who walks the streets of the real world. The song which was at 
first the song of collective action, is now the song of inaction, of passivity, of 
individual solitude. It is not the history of man, but the history of the spirit 
which follows upon prehistory: 

Il n’est @Mhistoire que de lame, il n’est d’aisance que de 

ldme. 
The conversion from the poet of Anabase to the poet of Exil is, one may say, 
a conversion from primitive barbarousness to a Christian and Hebraic spirit; 
perhaps above all to the spirit of the Old Testament. The feeling which 
dominates here is not at all that of sin or guilt, but rather of error and of 
secular erring: 

L’exil n’est point dhier! l’exil n’est point d’hier! 

Poetry becomes a song of humility. The celebrator and the founder of 
cities now prefers a most beautiful lament, beside his wailing-wall: J’ai fondé 
sur Pabime . . . The bard and leader of cohorts, the singer of the god of hosts, 
now expresses the vanity of military glory with a potent Biblical image: 


Ou furent les grandes actions de guerre déja blanchit la 
machotre d’ane... 


And it is with an image worthy of a great mystic poet that he sings also of life 
as vanitas vanitatum, of the earth as lachrymarum vallis: 
Ainsi va toute chair au cilice du sel... 
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Thus, even the Christian and evangelical spirit appears here, the most indi- 
yidual and most human story in the New Testament. Here we have the assertion 
that in this world, through the exile of the poet and of man, is gained no 
promised land 


A nulles rives dédiée, a nulles pages confiée la pure amorce 
de ce chant... 


Here is a restatement, on a less symbolic, though just as earthly, plane, of the 
parable of the prodigal son, who here returns, even if only in a dream, to the 
haven of his family and his home, to the island of his childhood (see the fourth 
fragment). Also Christian in spirit is the appeal to the mére du proscrit: upon 
which follows a human, all-too-human, appeal, to the also distant wife (see the 
sixth fragment) : 


Tais-toi, faiblesse, et toi, parfum d’épouse dans la nuit comme 
l’'amande méme de la nuit... 


And when he takes up again his favorite motif of the catalogue of human 
conditions, arts and trades, he does not direct his appeal to the shepherds of 
the people and the sovereigns of intelligence, but to the flock itself, to the 
simple creatures under the same curse of emigration and sweat: 

Ceux-la sont princes de l’exil et n’ont que faire de mon chant. 

Exil is a religious poem in the sense that lamentation becomes sublimated 
in purification and expiation. It is no longer the primitive purification from 
contact with the ignoble and the unclean, but purification of the spirit from 
the evils and errors of the spirit. It is purification from the very pride of 
poetry, from the cult of the Word, flatus vocis compared with the voice of the 
spirit, of the Logos: 


Renverse, 6 scribe, sur la table des gréves, du revers de ton 
style la cire empreinte du mot vain. 


Instead of the names of terrestrial cities, the poet will now inhabit the city of 
the spirit: J’habiterai ton nom. . . 

This does not mean that he will cease to be the poet of loyalty to family, 
fidelity to race; rather, he will be so in the name of filial respect and spiritual 
brotherhood. Indeed the moment of revelation and confession has now arrived 
for him: 


Et c’est l'heure, 6 Poéte, de décliner ton nom, ta naissance, 
et ta vacé ... 


V: Neiges and Other Poems 
Exil, as the allusions to Numidia and Taurus demonstrate, as the refrain 
Pexil n’est point d’hier demonstrates, still breathes poetically the atmosphere 
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of Anabase. If in the latter work poetic inspiration itself, as well as its objects, 
is seen in the light of a remote past, in the succeeding poem the present is 
seen in a similar light of timelessness and eternity. 

The originality of Neiges® (the most important of the lyrics composed after 
Exil and before Vents) lies in its being among the poémes nés d’hier, occasional 
poetry in the highest sense of the word, dictated by an authentic American 
vision, dedicated to a new season. In Exil, as in Eloges, as in Anabase, the 
season was the torrid summer of the old continents and of the tropics; here, on 
the other hand, is the northern winter of the new world, the season of medi- 
tation and of despair in the coldness of solitude. 


In Neiges, the still solemn and oracular lyrical quality of Exil becomes 
completely private, even intimate. The landscape, however much etherealized 
and sublimated, is still recognizable. Here at last one can assign local names 
to the ideal geography of Perse. The vision of the gray dawn, of the white 
snow that falls upon the profile of a city seen on the horizon, makes us think 
of the skyline of the largest and most fabulous American metropolises: the 
river and the harbor suggest perhaps the Hudson and the port of New York, 
seen from the periphery or from a distant suburb. 


Solidly anchored in space and time, the poem gives us, like a picture, the 
sense of weather and hour: it is a winter morning when men are going to work, 
when the call of the factory whistle sounds. The local color, the picturesque 
concreteness of an intuitive and immediate experience, recreated later in the 
sensitive memory, reach us by means of particulars realistically precise, such as 
the negroes gathering garbage, the snow shovelers, the chains by which auto- 
mobiles seek to overcome the hindrance of ice. 


But the imagination of the poet does not stop here. It goes beyond, to the 
heart of the American continent, toward the Great Lakes and the Middle West, 
toward the interminable plains, still untilled though already dominated by 
factories, darkened with smoke, transfixed with telegraph-poles, violated by 
railroad tracks. Cold and cruel nature and the same harsh industry of men 
who run, as always, infected with an eternal fever, after their own shadows, 
are for the poet hors chrétienté, as the poet says concerning the blizzard. They 
live, that is, not in the innocent ignorance of spiritual barbarousness, but in a 
malevolent and hostile cosmos. 

But the song and the soul of the poet are not “outside Christianity.” Like 
the long poem that preceded it, this lyric is also a song of exile, of solitude and 
separation. But Neiges is also a song of love and charity, of expiation and 
reconciliation. The vision of the mother who folds her hands in prayer, across 
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the ocean, is the vision of a new Mater Dolorosa. The chant de pur lignage 
becomes the song of a nobility of pain. In a league of new human brother- 
hood appear, instead of the queens or the women of a certain time, chaste and 
humble ladies, eternal sisters in Christ: the ladies of France betrayed by the 
weakness of men, the ladies of every race who are weaving with a shuttle fresher 
linen pour la brilure des vivants. 

Here, in contrast to Exil, appears a promised land. The promised land 
is not only the abandoned country, but also the country of exile, America, 
terre de liberté, sous un vocable plus pur. And the other promised land turns 
out for the poet to be language, the archaic treasure of the human word, true 
idiom of the eternal and the ineffable, the tongue, adamic and divine, in which 
there are pas de mots distincts pour “hier” et pour “demain”. And it is to 
language, paradise regained through suffering and absence, that the poet directs 
his last apostrophe: 6 pur langage de l’exil! Lamentation has become a song 
of consolation and comfort. 


Among the other poems written in America, Pluies* is that which logically 
follows Neiges, in spite of the fact that it was written before. Here too the 
inspiration is essentially lyrical. But the theme of Neiges is the acceptance of a 
new experience, the abandonment of the soul to every voice it hears within 
and without itself. The theme of Pluies is exactly the opposite: the soul of 
the poet recoils against itself. He now disdainfully rejects the temptation of 
poetry, inasmuch as poetry is sentimental autobiography, pathetic lyricism. This 
is shown by such recurrent phrases as l’imminence du théme, l’évasion du 
theme, 'impatience du poéme. The poet is in that feverish state when the soul 
is possessed by the nightmares of insomnia, by daydreaming and wishful- 
thinking. Within him, from that sterile soil and against the check of judgment 
and the control of will, grows, like a fascinating monster, la rose obscéne du 
poéme. 


The poet prays to his god that he be liberated from the corrupting danger 
of a poetry that is the fruit of self-love and self-pity, the alarming symptom of 
weaknesses in his own soul: 

Seigneur terrible de mon rire, gardez-moi de l’aveu, de laccueil 

et du chant. 
He resists seduction, he beats back temptation. But the soul has been con- 
taminated, and the poet must purify it. Just as for the body, ablutions alone 
can cleanse the soul. Water alone can conquer the aridity and the sterility of his 
masculine spirit, for water is the feminine element in nature and in the world. 
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The poet wants to be cleansed by those free and natural waters which sky ana 
clouds unloose on every earthly thing. 

The poet addresses a magnificent apostrophe to the rains of spring. They 
are daughters of nature, or, as he describes them, grandes gerbes non liées. But 
the “unbound sheaves” are transformed into feminine figures, into maids and 
girls in the service of everything noble in earthly existence. They are, in the 
words of the poet, the suivantes, guerriéres, danseuses, nourrices of man’s heart. 
The downpour of rain means the regeneration or rejuvenation of all primordial 
forces: 

C’est la terre lassée des brilures de Vesprit: 


and may also cleanse la face des vivants, may wash away the stains left by 
history and culture on the body and soul of man. It forms an obstacle separating 
us from a no-man’s-land upon which the spirit cannot trespass. The Ego must 
not proceed any farther into the desert of the Self: the written word stops 
au seuil aride du poéme which will remain unwritten. 


This attempt on the part of the poet to depersonalize his experience is 
to be seen also in Poéme a l’Etrangére.* The poem, as can be gathered from 
the words “Alien Registration Act” which follow the title, was inspired by the 
poet’s appearance in 1940 before an Alien Registration Board. The apparent 
protagonist is another foreigner, a Spanish-speaking lady, whom the poet calls 
by the Americanism Alienne. But the real protagonist is the sentiment of the 
poet, who, by carrying out that legal act, feels he is no longer a member of 
the community in which he was born. A man may become prisoner even of 
love for his fatherland, as Nietzsche has already said. And he must sometimes 
be freed even from what is dearest to him: the poet describes himself departing 

a mon pas d’homme libre, sans horde ni tribu. 


Poéme 4 l’Etrangére is important because, up to a certain point, it antici- 
pates the state of mind in which Vents will be written. As we shall see, Vents 
is both a reinterpretation of the American myth and a statement of the poet's 
decision to return spiritually to his home, to accept the new destiny of his 
fatherland. The theme of Vents will be the purification of the historical men 
living still within the poet’s soul, just as the theme of Pluies is the purification 
of his individual and poetic soul. 

Perhaps for this reason, in the collection of American poems (the poems 
written from 1941 to 1944°), Poéme a l’Etrangére, which was written after Exil, 
instead of preceding Pluies and Neiges, closes the series. Another poem St.-J. 
Perse published in America is not included in that collection, because it was 
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written after 1944 and because it is quite different in spirit and form from 
the other American pieces. This poem, Berceuse®, returns, except in its style 
and rhythm, to the inspiration of Eloges. It is a highly stylized and impersonal 
complaint, in the form of a lullaby, concerning the birth of a girl into a royal 
househol: ‘hich had been expecting a boy. 


VI: Vents 

Vents’, the last poem by St.-]. Perse, is the longest, and perhaps the most 
ambitious piece he ever wrote. It takes up, in a very different spirit, the themes 
of both Anabase and Exil: like the former, it is a poetic statement about the 
migration of the human race; like the latter, it is a poetic statement about the 
wanderings of the poet’s soul. It is more lyrical than Anabase, and more epical 
than any of the poems of Perse written before Anabase. Like the other poems 
written in America, it is inspired by exile and absence; like Pluies, its most 
important motif is the self-purification of the poet. 

The means of purfication are no longer the rains of spring, but a far 
greater elementary cosmic force, the powerful winds sweeping the American 
continents from North to South, from coast to coast. The purification now 
takes place within space, rather than within time. St.-J. Perse again becomes 
the poet of geography; historical memory itself here becomes merely a function 
of the sense of geographical extent, of physical space. The winds are also the 
symbol of a new life, wider and freer, unconfined by territorial limits or by the 
chains of time. That new life thrives on the present and the future, and rejects 
the sterile food of the past. 

Every purification involves the rites of burial and rebirth. For the poet 
and his brethren, the winds are the sign of the approaching palingenesis of 
man. Perhaps for this reason the poem begins with a reminiscence from the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, the author of the The Waste Land. As in the case of 
purification by water, the object of purification by air is the countenance of 
every creature; but in the process of purification by air the winds batter arttl 
destroy everything not deeply rooted in the soil of life. This is why they batter 
and destroy those whom St.-J. Perse calls les hommes de paille, that is, “the 
hollow men”; and with them they batter and destroy the hollow trunk of 
civilization, the dead plant of historical time and historical consciousness. It is 
only through the miracle of art that the hollow trunk may again be transformed 
into the living tree of language and poetry. 

The protagonist of the poem is once more the Narrator, who is described, 
as before, as a stranger and as a magician. Perhaps for the purpose of alluding 
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to the experience which dictated Anabase, the Narrator or Stranger here is a 
Siberian sorcerer, a shaman. The poet surprises him while he is looking, from 
the ramparts of the city, into present and visible space, and into absent and 
invisible time. Yet he speaks to the men of his age and tells them of the new 
forces and ideas, wishes and longings, needs and desires, which he seems to 
hear in the voices of the winds. The winds are destroying and regenerating 
everything we believed in au tournant de notre dge, our fixed material and 
spiritual borders, our artificial bulwarks, our temples and monuments. 
The Narrator, the Stranger, the Sorcerer, is a priest and a clerk, chained 
to the beliefs and the creeds, the lore and the science of the past. He is a 
ee. of the Serapeum of Science, the library or the museum, almost buried 
under the dead weight of his books which are but cendres et squames de l’esprit. 
If he wants to be carried away by the vitalizing force of the winds, the librarian 
or the scholar must die to himself. His death will be his life: 
S’en aller! s’en aller! Parole de vivant! 


Before leaving, he must exorcise the past, he must accomplish the ritual of 
burial and rebirth. The poet states the intention with an image which is a 
reminiscence from Baudelaire’s Recueillement: 

Nous coucherons ce soir les saisons mortes dans leurs robes 

de soirée... . 
The books are thrown into the river, the lamps into the street. The temple of 
learning will be sanctified again by what for others would seem a profanation: 
by exposing under its open dome the nude body of a young woman, who will 
give us truths without words. 

The Sorcerer, having dépouillé toute charge publique, is now free to listen 
to the message and lesson of the winds, which give him a counsel of force and 
violence. He becomes their voice for other men; and he gives to other men 
their command, which is both the command of action and the command of 
dream. But the new dream must be different from the old one: modern man 
must renounce for ever les grandes invasions doctrinales, the utopias and the 
~ ideologies of his forefathers. Action must be real movement out in the open, 
“™ it must be adventure and risk—not the private and sedentary life of our 
fathers, who were satisfied in cultivating the small garden of their individual 
existence. With an apocalyptic inspiration, and with a paradoxical image 
based on alliteration and equivocal etymologies, the poet asks men to listen 
to the new voices of the winds, not to the old human prayers and hymns, but 
to l’'antiphonaire des typhons. 

The poet describes the roaming winds with a simile which reminds us of a 
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famous line of Rimbaud as the grands essaims sauvages de l'amour. The 
Sorcerer must follow them, 


Allant oi vont les hommes, a4 leurs tombes. 


To hear their prophecy he must follow them into the open space of the 
American continent. Like them he must turn his face westward and look for 
new lands. Here we witness the reappearance in French literature of the 
America of Chateaubriand, which, in the case of St.-J. Perse, is the sort of 
America that can only be crossed traveling by car, by train, or by plane. It is 
the old America of nature and the new America of technology. It is the America 
of prehistory and also the land of the American dream, which is the dream of 
man, the dream the poet defines with the term l’An Neuf. 

Only the winds may reveal this America, which is symbolized especially by 
the Middle and the Far West. The poem is essentially an immense “ode to the 
west wind.” But the poet also sings the South, the South which Chateaubriand 
sang and loved best—which is both newer and older than the East and West. 
There the poet sees all the wounds of nature and history, the delta and what _| 
he calls l'ulcére noir. He feels the presence of a gap dividing two ages: from | 
underground he seems to hear 

croitre les os d’un nouvel dge de la terre. 


Especially here he feels how strong nature is and how weak man is, and he 
expresses his feeling with an image which reminds us of Mallarmé: 


Les vents sont forts! la chair est bréve!.. . 


Still, in the past there were also men able to listen to the call of the wind, 
to the call of the American wind. They were all those who left Europe for the 
New Atlantis. The first of them were adventurers, pioneers, explorers, especially 
the Spanish conquistadores already sung by the poet's friend Archibald Mac- 
Leish. St.-]. Perse calls them les grands Itinérants du songe et de l'action. They 
were followed by hunters for wealth and honor, traders and slave-owners. After 
them came les grands Réformateurs and les grands Protestataires, and those 
whom the poet calls les hommes de lubie, those who in Europe were slaves to 
their own ideas or ideals and who came to this country to become their free 
servants. After them came the men of science (here it seems that one must read 
into the poem even an allusion to the atomic bomb). And finally came the 
poet. 

The poet accepts, like all the other men, the winds of his own time; he finds 
that his own mission is essentially a spiritual and communal mission, which he 


defines in the following terms: 
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Son occupation parmi nous: mise en clair des messages. 
Et la réponse en lui donnée par illumination du coeur. 

Non point l’écrit, mais la chose méme. Prise en son vif et 
dans son tout. 

Conservation non des copies, mais des originaux. Et lécri- 
ture du poéte suit le procés-verbal. 


Now the winds suddenly cease. During the spell of silence and calm, the poet 
looks back on America and its civilization, but even this historical contempla- 
tion ends with a geographical vision, with the sight of the immense expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean. The poet cannot follow any other wind; here his pilgrimage 
is forever consummated. The circle is closed. From the American Far West he 
looks toward the Asiatic Far East where he had begun his personal anabasis, 
Now it is time to turn back toward the American East, and from there, at least 
in spirit, toward the European West. The tempation of abandoning allegiance 
to Europe and France is rejected. When the prodigal son decides to start his 
voyage home, the winds rise again and accompany him on his way back. He 
seems to hear in them the voice of another command: 


Que nul ne songe, que nul ne songe 4 déserter les hommes de 
Sa race!.... 


Those same winds will regenerate the French spirit and the French soul; the 
life of the French peasant, and even more the life of the inhabitant of French 
towns and cities, the mean bourgeois and provincial existences. A new man 
will be born from the poet’s tribe; from the soil of the homeland, a new life 
and a new poetry will grow, un autre arbre de haut rang. 


That tree is a metamorphosis of the tree of language which has already 
appeared at the beginning of this essay, and which the poet has already 
described as peuplé d’oracles. The same could be said of the poem and of its 
language. But oracles always have double, and even contradictory meanings; 
this is no less true of Vents. It seems at the same time to exalt the American 
‘dream and the European myth, nature and history, civilization and culture, 
the modern machines for living and the traditional art of life. This ambi- 
valence is betrayed even by the style of the poem, as well as by its content. 
There is perhaps no poem written in French which contains more foreign 
words, Anglicisms and Americanisms, more obscure biographical references and 
allusions to current events—all this in spite of the fact that the inspiration is, 
as always with Perse, exotic, prophetic, hermetic. The author is aware of the 
equivocal character of his poem, not only from the linguistic and stylistic point 
of view, but also from the point of view of the poet’s heart and mind: 

6 Poéte, 6 bilingue ... homme parlant dans l’équivoque! . . 
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But such ambiguity is not new; it is the usual ambiguity of St.-J. Perse, 
which might be defined as his continuous oscillation between the opposite poles 
of the lyric and the epic. In Anabase the epic element is, as ideal and form, 
dominant; in Exil it is rather the lyric clement. Here they are equally present, 
almost in the same measure: and this is perhaps the reason why Vents seems 
to us inferior to the other two great poems. We have already quoted the passage 
where the author gives a splendid definition of the epic mission of the poet. 
It is surprising, but not unnatural, that in another passage of the poem he 
looks at the poet, as man and as subjective artist, with a far more critical eye: 

Je tai pesé, poéte, et tai trouvé de peu de poids. 
This attitude may explain why Anabase, where the lyrical hero is reduced to the 
level of an interpreter of the glories of man and the destiny of his race, still 
remains the masterpiece of St.-J. Perse. 


VII: Epilogue 

As Vents easily shows, as the end of Neiges so clearly states, the myth of 
the Word is among the most important in Perse’s work. Contrary to the deca- 
dents and symbolists, he contemplates the mystery of the Word not from the 
point of view of the poet but of the Word itself. In this sense his conception 
of poetic language is nearer to Valéry’s than to Mallarmé’s, though, in order 
to define the object, it would be impossible to think out a better formula than 
that which Mallarmé himself offers us so appropriately and so readily: les mots 
de la tribu. 

For Perse language is the sancta sanctorum, the inexhaustible thesaurus of 
the human spirit. He does not follow the workings of a wholly mystic or 
arbitrarily individual set of symbols in his attempt to penetrate into the secrets. 
On the contrary, he treats words with literal, almost superstitious respect. Every 
nomen is for him omen and numen. For this reason he never divulges the 
names of his imaginary cities. What seems to include most of the apotheosized 
numen, the Lares or the Penates, is not the place, but rather the geographical 
name. All the lands of his choice and adoption lie under the protection of the 
name of a plus pur vocable, or sous les labiales d'un nom pur, which the poet 
does not profane by pronouncing aloud, by the physical vibration of the lip. 
Exile itself finds in him no other definition than change, not of country, but 
of word. 

That explains the poet’s obsession for linguistics. Linguists appear in the 
catalogue of professions and vocations in Exil: allusions to glottology and 
philology recur, even in scientific and technical terminology, at the end of 
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Neiges. But in this respect the passage that always remains the most suggestive 
is that which we might call l’'envoi of Exil, which we have cited before: 

Et c’est l'heure, 6 Poéte, de décliner ton nom, ta. naissance 

et ta race... 
Here we seem to be able to discover, outside of a profound symbolic and auto- 
biographic significance, the philological game of an erudite poet. Who does not 
recall the last verse of the Chanson de Roland, with which the highest epic of 
French heroism and misfortune closes: 

Ci falt la geste, que Turoldus declinet. 


In this verse, which some consider an interpolation, thousands of interpreters 
have found the most diverse meanings for that mysterious final verb. The gest 
closes because Turoldus is declining in age and health, is old and sick, someone 
has said. The gest closes which Turoldus is reciting or expounding, say others. 
Is it paradoxical to assert that in Perse’s décliner we have an intended 
reminiscence of that mysterious word and of all the meanings interpreters have 
wished to attribute to it; and this together with a final play on words, the 
grammatical sense of “decline”? 


Here we should say something about the particular forms which the art of 
Perse assumes in these works of his maturity, as we have already done for 
Eloges. Each is a mine of images, and the collector or guardian of lyrical relics 
can derive something, can always derive something from the treasure which the 
poet generously pours into the torrent or into the crucible of poetry. 


Solid and virile as always, the art of Perse in the long poems bestows a 
still more potent objectivity, which radiates around itself, without dissonance, 
a lucid metaphysical halo. In Anabase is it worthwhile to quote an example of 
paradoxical realism, the vision of 

la ville jaune, casquée d’ombre, avec ses calegons de filles aux 
fenétres. 
Instead of a picture of the ancient and remote East, we have a picture of the 
near and modern Orient, a picturesque impression of the slums, with laundry 
in the windows, of a port in Asia or Africa or perhaps even Mediterranean 
Europe. As we see, the art of Perse knows the virtues not only of anachronism, 
but also of ubiquity, of placelessness. 


In the scene of the desert march, there is the vision, at once apocalyptic and 
allegorical, powerfully plastic, of a natural phenomenon: 


Nos compagnons ces hautes trombes en voyage, clepsydres en 
marche sur la terre... . 
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Alone capable among the moderns of what the ancients called Pindaric flights, 
the poet gives us this excellent image in Exil: 
J’élis un lieu flagrant et nul comme lossuaire des saisons 


And what reader of Neiges would be able to deny, not the personification, but 
the animal incarnation of dawn into a bird, of l’'aube muette dans sa plume? 


In spite of his cult of the Word, the poetry of Perse is in modern French 
literature the least inclined to become the poetry of poetry; above all, it least 
aspires to establish a poetics alongside the work or to make a poetics of itself. 
says the poet in his much-quoted letter, 


, 


“On the subject of literary doctrine,’ 
“I have nothing at all to state. I have never relished scientific cooking.” All 
his poetics is negative: he himself says of the Poet, in Exil: 

Et la naissance de son chant ne lui est pas mowns étrangeére. 


Contrary to Mallarmé and Valéry, Perse is not the poet of the consciousness of 
poetry. It seems as if Perse has wished to anchor his work in certain biographi- 
cal experiences which he has objectified and transcended. Neither the Antilles 
of Eloges, nor the Asia of Anabase, nor the America of Exil or Neiges, nor the 
continents of Vents, should deceive us: as he says in the third, all these works 
are 

un grand poéme né de rien, un grand poéme fait de rien, 


precisely in the sense of those “airy nothings” that are the substance of poetry, 
according to Shakespeare’s King in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. All this means 
that poetry nourishes itself neither from the life of the poet nor from the 
words of poetry, but from those “nothings” that are the very life of man. 

In his use of language, felt as a mine of spiritual wealth (for addition and, 
perhaps, for plunder), Perse resembles more an artist like Joyce than the 
French moderns, despite the fact that such a formula as that with which Valéry 
defines language (discours prophétique et paré) appears to have been written 
expressly for his poetic language. From the point of view of content we find 
the same originality and novelty; here again, more than of his own com- 
patriots, Perse makes us think of an Englishman, T. S. Eliot, whom we know 
to have desired to translate Anabase, and above all, naturally, the Eliot of 
The Waste Land. 

This does not mean that he has not a French spirit. To those who have 
doubts in this regard, Perse himself has replied in his letter to MacLeish: 
“About France there is nothing to say: it is myself and all of mvself. It is for 
me sacred and the only means by which I can conceivably communicate with 
anything in this world that is essential. Even if I weren’t an essentially French 
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animal . . . the French language would still be my only imaginable home, the 
perfect rest and hiding place, the perfect armor for defense and offense . . .” 

The testimony is important, all the more because it documents his con- 
ception of poetic language as a veil covering and expressing not only the 
mysteries of culture and poetry, but the very mystery of being and person, 
The poet is a knight who defends not only honor, but the very intimacy of 
man. The poet does not decipher, but masks, at times unveils, the secrets of 
the soul. Thus the mystery of the pseudonym is understood, and the later 
decision to décliner the name of the poet. 

But the document is full of meaning even from another point of view, in 
the casual expression, “French animal.” Inadvertently the poet tells us that 
what interests him is the French animal, the pure blood of the race, not the 
beast of burden of civility and culture. Thus his love for Racine is understood, 
for the most perfect French animal we know. The elementary and essential 
Racine, of blanching and blinding passions, of the queen Phédre and the 
prince Hippolyte, of Ariane and Thésée; the poet now of the torrid desert, 
now of the pure heavens of the soul. And it is with an image that reminds 
us of Racine, with the words of the poet, that we are satisfied to suggest the 
mission of his work, the message of his poetry: 

Duc dun peuple d'images 4 conduire aux Mers Mortes. 


(Translated by Lowry Nelson) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


1 Fragments of this letter were for the first time made public, in an English 
translation, by Archibald MacLeish himself, in his article “A Note on Alexis 
Léger Léger,” which appeared in Poetry, March 1942, to accompany the original 
publication of Exil. The same Note was reprinted as a preface to the American 
edition of Eloges, and, in French translation, to the original edition of Quatre 
Poémes (see notes 2 and 9). It is to this Note that we may refer the reader 
interested in knowing something more about the life of the poet St.-J. Perse, 
or better, of the man Alexis Léger. : 

2 The first cycle of Eloges, originally entitled Images a4 Crusoé, appeared 
for the first time in the August 1909 issue'of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, the 
magazine which, in the same and in the following year, also published part of 
the cycle Eloges. The two cycles formed the book Eloges, published in 1g09 by 
the NRF under the signature Saint Léger Léger. Amitié du Prince, privately 
printed in a facsimile edition in 1924 and reprinted the following year in 
Commerce, enriched the second and definitive edition of Eloges, which was 
published in 1925 by the NRF under the name of St.-J. Perse. ‘The text of this 
edition was reprinted in 1944 by Norton of New York. The volume was intro- 
duced with the biographical notice written by Archibald MacLeish (see note 1); 
the original text was accompanied by Louise Varése’s English translation of the 
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ms. Rainer Maria Rilke translated into German the Images 4 Crusoé, and 
Rudolph Kassner the Eloges; both translations were privately printed and are 
no longer available. 

* Fragments of Anabase appeared for the first time in 1924 in the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, which in the same and in the following year published the 
entire poem in two separate editions. The first translation into Russian, by 
G. Adamovich and G. Ivanov, was published by Povolotsky of Paris in 1926 with 
a preface by Valéry Larbaud. The original text of this preface was printed in 
January 1926 by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. The German translation, by 
Walter Benjamin and Bernard Groethuysen, never appeared. The preface 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal had written tor that translation was published in 
German in the Neue Schweizer Rundschau, Ziirich, May 1929; and in French, 
in Commerce of the same year. The English translation, by T. S. Eliot, with 
the original text and a translator's preface, was published by Faber and Faber 
in i930. An identical American edition appeared in 1938, published by Har- 
court, Brace of New York. The Italian translation, by Giuseppe Ungaretti, which 
was published originally in Fronte, volume I, Rome, 1931, is included in the 
Italian poet’s collection of Traduzioni, Rome, 1936, where it is accompanied 
by a short preface. Almost all these prefaces were reprinted at the end of an 
American edition of the original text of Anabase, published by Brentano’s, New 
York, 1945. 

* The writing of Exil took place at Long Beach Island, New York, and 
was finished in June of 1941. The original text was published for the first time 
in Poetry, March 1942, with a preface by Archibald MacLeish, to whom the 
poem is dedicated (see noté 1). The original edition in book-form is that pub- 
lished in Lettres Frangaises, Buenos Aires, July 1942. The same poem was pub- 
lished again in France, in the collection Quatre Poémes (see note 9). Exile 
and Other Poems, original text and translations into English by Denis Devlin, 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1948. 

5 Neiges was published for the first time in Lettres Frangaises, Buenos 
Aires, July 1944. It is included also in Quatre Poémes (see note g). An Italian 
translation of the poem, by the author of this essay, appeared in Inventario, 
volume I, number 1, Florence, 1946. 

6 Pluies, after having been published in Lettres Frangaises, October 1943, 
appeared as a plaquette, published by the same review, Buenos Aires, 1944. 
An English translation of the same poem, by Denis Devlin, appeared in the 
Sewanee Review in 1945. 

* Poéme a lEtrangére was published for the first time in Hémisphéres, 
volume I (Summer), New York, 1943. In the same issue there is an article by 
Roger Caillois: “Sur l’Art de Saint-John Perse.” 

8 Berceuse appeared for the first time, in its original text, in an American 
publication, the international review Mesa (edited by Herbert Steiner), Autumn 
1945. Mesa is published at Pennsylvania State College. The same text was 
reprinted by the Partisan Review, September-October 1946. 

® All the poems written by St.-J. Perse from 1941 to 1943 (except Berceuse) 
were collected in Quatre Poémes, published by Lettres Frangaises, Buenos Aires, 
1944. 
10 Vents was published by the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise in 1946. A frag- 
ment of the poem can be read in Mesa, Winter 1947. 
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HENRI PEYRE 
The Significance of 


Surrealism 


Surrealism is likely to occupy a very considerable place in the intellectual 
history of the Western World in our century. Its significance as a literary 
phenomenon during the years 1920-1940 is unequalled. Ever since 1940, when 
powerful and occasionally unfair blows were dealt it by Sartre, as trenchant 
a polemist as he is subtle a dialectician, Surrealism has staged a surprising 
comeback. It refused to concede victory to the Existentialist movement, which 
was impatient to bury it along with other hollow idols of an antediluvian, or 
ante-Sartrian, age. Breton returned from his American exile, shook his lion’s 
mane in Montmartre, rallied new disciples, excommunicated others, and he 
explained how only the mythical and magical ambitions of the Surrealists 
could bring any hope of salvation to a decrepit world. The release of Desire 
and the triumph of Love were the new levers which could move mountains 
of unbelief and hatred. 

Several books have recently appeared, telling the history of the Surrealist 
group, delving into the intricacies of its successive negations and assertions, 
assessing the results of its pictorial and poetical achievements. A Surrealist 
exhibition at the Maeght Gallery in Paris in 1947 was more than a review of 
twenty-five years of Surrealist revolt; it brought home to many Parisians the 
tragic gravity which underlay most of the Surrealists’ eccentricities and the 
bitter confirmation which their blasphemies had received from the war. We 
believe that Surrealism, which has received very inadequate attention in this 
country, is one of the most far-reaching attempts at changing, not only litera- 
ture and painting, but psychology, ethics, and man himself. 





1 The most important recent works on Surrealism are by Maurice Nadeau, 
Histoire du Surréalisme (Editions du Seuil, 1945), a precise and lively historical 
account, not always orthodox and often refreshingly critical; Jules Monnerot, 
La Poésie moderne et le sacré (Gallimard, 1945), an interesting philosophical 
attempt to link Surrealist poetry with the spontaneous working of the minds 
of primitive people; Julien Gracq, André Breton (Corti, 1948). Some articles 
have analyzed the present position of Surrealism with unusual penetration, 
notably those of Maurice Blanchot in L’Arche, Aug.-Sept. 1946, pp. 162-174, 
and Aug. 1945, pp. 93-104; Michel Carrouges, La Vie intellectuelle, Nov. 1945, 
pp. 125-135; Claude Mauriac, La Nef, Aug. and Sept. 1947, pp. 18-29 and 43-58; 
Rolland de Renéville, La Nef, July 1946, pp. 128-132. See also in Spanish, 
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A span of fifteen years, grande mortalis aevi spatium, as Tacitus said of “~ 


old, was enough to shift the emphasis from the turbulent aspect of the Sur- 
realist movement to its deeper and lasting significance. In 1925, there were 
few indeed who saw in it anything more than a return to infantilism and 
nihilism. In 1940, its hoaxes and pranks were almost forgotten; one had to 
acknowledge that to Surrealism one owed one of the greatest prose writers of 
our age, André Breton, three or four of the purest poets, Eluard, Char, Desnos, 
and even an impure but occasionally brilliant one, Aragon, and several of the 
most gifted painters of the last two decades. Surrealism was always more than 
a strictly literary and artistic movement; it influenced interior decoration and 
the film, our sensibility, our imagination, even perhaps our dreams. It left an 
imprint upon psychology and metaphysics; it spread to five or six European 
countries and to other continents. It may be that the adjective Surrealist will 
remain affixed to the whole era between the two World Wars as best describing 
its boldest ambition. It would be neither more nor less appropriate to that age 
than the word Symbolist as applied to the years 1880-1900. 

For many a name may rightly be associated with Surrealism which never 
was actually on the select list of the initiates. Several of the early adepts broke 
away from the sanctum, or were ejected from it. Others, like Reverdy and 
Michaux, never actually joined the group. But posterity will disregard such fine 
distinctions. It calls “Romantic” men like Balzac and Michelet who never 
belonged to any Romantic chapelle, others like Delacroix who vehemently 
rejected the label and would have nothing to do with Balzac and Baudelaire, 
others still like Vigny who soon estranged themselves from the cénacles. In 
spite of their probable protests, which death will some day silence, insuring the 
triumph of those modest but inevitable victors, the literary historians, we may 
consider as Surrealists the following men: Breton, Aragon, Soupault, Péret, 
Hugnet, Desnos, Crevel, Artaud, Naville, Tzara, Eluard, Michaux, Reverdy, 
Bataille, Prévert, Césaire, Gracq, Monnerot, Leiris; and the list is far from 
exhaustive. Among the painters are Salvador Dali (quantum mutatus ab illo!) 





Juan Larrea, El Surrealismo entre viejo y nuevo mundo (Mexico, Cuadernos 
Americanos) , and the Mexican Surrealist review Dyn. The English seem to have 
written little on the subject since 1936, when Herbert Read's Surrealism and 
David Gascoyne’s A Short Survey of Surrealism appeared in London. In Amer- 
ica, the volume on Surrealism (New Directions, 1940) hardly did justice to the 
subject; George Lemaitre’s monograph, From Cubism to Surrealism in Modern 
French Literature (Harvard Press, 1941), is well informed and judicious but 
remains outside of the spirit of the movement. Anna Balakian’s volume, The 
Literary Origins of Surrealism (King’s Crown Press, 1947), throws much light 
on the forerunners of Surrealism. 
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He has, since the heroic age, become the butt of Breton’s most venomous arrows 


and now goes, among the faithful, by the mock name of Avida Dollars) , Miro, 
Max Ernst, Chirico, Tanguy, Picabia, Masson, Man Ray, Magrittte, Matta, Arp, 
etc. The number of talents is impressive. 

The significant dates of Surrealism were, in its pre-natal stage, 1916-1919, 
the foundation of the Dada group in Zurich, Breton’s association at Nantes 
with the enigmatic Jacques Vaché, and Breton’s first revelations which led him 
to explore and cultivate Surrealist dreams and automatic writing. Then, in 
1924, the official beginnings of the group and its first manifesto the following 
year. After an era of expansion and of rapprochement with Communism, a 
schism occurred among the members, Surrealism retreated to its purely literary 
claims, and the very important second manifesto was launched in 1929. The 
third great doctrinal pronouncement was delivered by Breton at Yale in 1942* 
and, when revealed in France after 1945 and followed by Breton’s vigorously 
renewed crusade, opened the latest stage in the history of Surrealism. Breton 
will be 54 in 1950, Eluard 53, Michaux 50, Queneau, Gracq, Hugnet, and Char 
hardly 40. At that age, a French man of letters just begins to ascend, or descend, 
the scale of official honors: lectures in state at the Sorbonne, decorations, 
missions to uninitiated foreign lands, the French Academy. Breton, who writes 
the most majestic French prose since Bossuet, may one day be enthroned as the 
Perpetual Secretary of that august institution, there discourse nobly upon the 
annual Prix de Vertu, and make his peace with his colleague Aragon, who 
might compose odes for patriotic ceremonies, while Prévert, also clad in the 
braided green- suit and girt with the chiselled sword, might be a new Béranger, 
seated next to those grandsons of Bossuet and of Musset (some will say, of 
Dérouléde) . 

Iconoclasts, in France at least, take good care to find illustrious prede- 
cessors who posthumously sponsor their audacity. One of the most considerable 
achievements of Surrealism was its discovery that many writers and painters of 
the past had been Surrealists without knowing it (Sasseta, Hieronymus Boscli, 
Blake, Achim von Arnim, E. A. Poe, among others); for they renovated the 
perspective in which some of the intercessors, or exciters, of Surrealism were 
henceforth to be viewed. It is now impossible, and hardly desirable, to deprive 
Sade, Nerval, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Jarry, Apollinaire, of the new stature 
that Surrealism has lent them. They will eternally remain as precursors of 
Surrealism, as Rousseau is a forerunner of Romanticism and Baudelaire a 
herald of Symbolist experiments. 





* Translated text page 67 this issue. 
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Among the ancestors whom they worshipped, the first place belongs to 
Lautréamont (for, at the beginning, the Surrealists remained strangely reticent 
about Rimbaud). The rehabilitation of that forgotten prose-poet is one of 
their durable achievements. “To that man belongs probably the chief responsi- 
bility for the present condition of poetry,” Breton declared, implying that the 
condition was Surrealist, hence admirable. Maldoror, Lautréamont’s hero, was 
hailed as “the one name flung across the centuries as an unadulterated challenge 
to all that is, on earth, stupid, base, and sickening.” From him they learned 
a lesson of courage;? with him as their duce e signore they descended into 
vertiginous pits of hell, wandered among devilish nightmares, systematically 
cultivated monstrous hallucinations. Jarry’s bitter buffoonery took on a new 
meaning when the Surrealists reinterpreted it as derision of the old bourgeois 
ramshackle structure which collapsed with the war of 1914. Ubu Roi was, for 
Breton, “an admirable creation for which I would give all the Shakespeares 
and the Rabelais’ in the world.” Apollinaire’s message, expressed less in his 
verse than in his Cubist Painters and in a masterly article on “Poets and the 
New Spirit,” published three weeks after his death in the Mercure de France 
of Dec. 1, 1918, was bequeathed to the Surrealists who were the first to divine 
its significance. The role of the artist is to become inhuman; he must look for 
what in art has “most energy,” scorn facile charm, leap forward and assert the 
claims of poetry and painting to explore the world of the future, claims which 
are prior to those of philosophy, psychology, and science. Jacques Vaché is the 
last patron saint of Surrealism; his influence on Breton was chiefly through 
conversation and the strangeness of his personality. For Vaché did not con. 
descend to write anything, except a few striking war letters to his friend; he 
lived with a woman to whom he never said a word, only kissing her hand in 
noble silence after she had poured tea; he derided literature as a vain occupa- 
tion (“aiming so conscientiously in order to miss the mark”) and asserted that 
all was vain in life, which he renounced in January, 1919 when he, along with 
two young Americans, absorbed an inordinate dose of opium. 

We shall not be concerned here with the history of the Surrealist sect, 
with its confused political affiliations, with its painters, nor with any attempt 
to define the claims of the Surrealists as they would themselves view them or 
wish to see them defined. We would rather, with the help of a few quotations 





2 In 1869, just before he was to disappear mysteriously in his twenty-fourth 
year, Lautréamont had prophetically announced, “At this very hour, new flashes 
of lightning race through the intellectual atmosphere; what is wanted is only the 
courage to face them steadily.” 
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and some acquaintance with the essential Surrealist texts, endeavor to point 
out the deeper significance of Surrealism. Eccentricities, excesses, childish 
mysticism, an obsession with fortuitous coincidences in life, and sheer mediocrity 
in paintings, films, and poems are to be found in abundance in Surrealism; 
they will soon be forgotten. The credit side of the movement is important 
enough for us to disregard some ephemeral littleness and to forgive some 
adolescent provocations. 

Every literary or philosophical movement may be said to include a nega. 
tive and a positive aspect. The two are developed simultaneously, but may be 
envisaged separately for clarity’s sake. The young men who rally under some 
new banner agree with the relative ease on what they negate; their hunger for 
destruction is all-embracing. They joyfully trample under their feet the legacy 
of previous generations. It is harder for them to find a common ground for 
their positive assertions. If they have any personality, they are likely to listen 
to their own temperaments and to plunge into heresy if a set of positive dogmas 
is proposed to their literary faith. 

The negative side of the Surrealist revolt was stressed by the adepts of the 
group with a ferocious and systematic intransigence which, in the third decade 
of the century, caused the hair of many a bourgeois head to stand on end. Yet 
even then it took no exceptional clearsightedness to sense that a desperate 
search for a new faith lay beneath the vehement blasphemies of Breton and his 
friends. Their uncommon energy would not long be satisfied by mere fist- 
shaking. The Surrealist revolt of today is to be compared to the Cartesian 
tabula rasa, or brushing aside of previous confused growth in order to lay new 
foundations for a sounder and more ambitious structure. There always remains 
much logic behind any French attempt at illogic and an almost immoral 
passion for morals behind any Gallic denunciation of conventional ethics. The 
Surrealists are no exception. They are logicians and moralists primarily. 

Their revolt, which appeared to be undiscriminating and universal, differed 
in fact from the nihilism of Dada. It concentrated on three targets which we 
may define as ethics and religion, the social and political realm, and literary 
conventions. 

In the matter of religion, Breton never wavered; and extremely few, if 
any, of the former Surrealists ever joined the ranks of Catholic converts.’ 





8 On the other hand, one of the most ludicrous episodes in the history of 
Surrealism was the conversion to Surrealism of a priest, Gengenbach, in 1926. 
Gengenbach had previously fallen in love with an actress and consequently been 
unfrocked by his bishop. But the actress found him no longer attractive when he 
ceased to wear a cassock; the former priest, in despair, went with the idea of 
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Their unconcern with God is even more pronounced than that of the Existen- 
tialists. Breton, in a recent interview, spurned the Nietzschean phrase “the 
death of God” as meaningless, since “to die, one should first have existed.” 
Yet, like many adversaries of religion, like Nietzsche himself in his tragic 
Ecce Homo, Breton is an impious rival of Christ rather than a negator.* His 
disciple Monnerot did not err when he asserted that Surrealism aims at a total 
spiritual transformation such as had only been attempted by religions; and 
Breton liked to quote Tolstoi’s words: “What truth can there be, if there is 
death?” A religious critic, Michel Carrouges, writing in the Dominican periodical 
La Vie intellectuelle in November 1945, exemplifies the reactions of several 
latitudinarian French Catholics when he declares: 


Surrealism is no empty hoax; it is not necessarily demoniacal as is 
sometimes imagined; it is a great invention of the modern world still in 

its infancy .... It is perhaps the most extraordinary movement of the 

human spirit, . . . the most terrible mental explosive in existence. 

On the moral plane too, the Surrealist pronouncements were calculated 
to shake our complacency; they were occasionally accompanied by determined 
and perverse attempts at demoralization of the youth—with lamentable success. 
“Morality, that weakness of the brain,” had exclaimed a line of Rimbaud’s 
Season in Hell. To the Surrealists, moral censorship practised against the im- 
pulses of our unconscious had to be abolished in order that a new peace, 
according to Freudian therapeutics, might invade our being, and still more in 
order to liberate our imagination. Breton and Eluard acclaimed Sade as the 
prophet of the new ethical crusade. But they were soon to draw the lineaments 
of a new ethics, far removed from hedonist indulgence and resting on a lofty 
conception of desire and of love. When Breton broke with the Communists, it 
was clearly on moral grounds and because “moral sense was undeniably the 
human reality which their Party trampled daily and most gleefully underfoot.” 
Much earlier, in his volume Les Pas perdus, in 1924, that immoralist had con- 
fessed his love for all moralists, and added: “The moral question preoccupies 
me... La morale® is the great peace-maker. Even to attack her is to pay her a 
tribute. In her did I always find my most exalting inspiration.” 





committing suicide to the lake of Gerardmer, where he glanced at a Surrealist 
review and saw the light. That curious individual attempted to reconcile 
Surrealism and Christianity. He failed, ended by denouncing Breton as Lucifer, 
and turned again to the faith of his childhood. 

4 A pamphlet even appeared entitled Saint Breton. But Breton was angered 
by the implications of the name. He has been more often compared to a pope, 
which he seems to resent less. iy 
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In the field of politics, the fierceness of the Surrealist protest is best under. 
stood if one remembers that it originated during the First World War. And in 
many ways the First World War shook the minds of men more powerfully than 
did the Second. For it burst out after a prolonged era of peace and material 
progress, during which Europeans had become accustomed to celebrate civiliza. 
tion and science as undeniably beneficent. Suddenly they were faced with the 
glaring bankruptcy of science, of logic, of their faith in progress, of philosophy 
and literature which failed to protest against the great massacre and often 
undertook to justify it. The Surrealists were impressed by the gaping abyss 
which separated man’s power to change the world through science and his 
utter inability to change himself. They became convinced that there must 
exist, behind what we call reality or behind the conventional layers of our 
minds, forces which control us; Surrealism would attempt to discover those 
forces and to liberate them, if they could then be harnessed for man’s benefit. 

To the Surrealists, and especially to Breton, we are indebted for some of 
the most moving and intelligent denunciations of war and its glamor. The 
cure for the monstrous evil is to be sought in the liberation of imagination, in 
fulfilling by other means the boundless needs for childhood, for joy, for risk 
and for play, for intense emotions, which insidiously lead men to consent to 
collective murder. The Russian Revolution appeared to the Surrealists, as it 
did to many liberals in Europe, as the great hope for a new era of justice and 
fraternity. Their disillusion was all the more bitter when that Revolution 
turned to nationalism and the worship of Stakhanovist efficiency. Their sympa- 
thies went to Trotsky, who had proved understanding toward literature and 
had boldly announced that “the Revolution undertakes to conquer the right 
of all men, not only to bread, but to poetry.” “Bread, and also roses,” Juarés 
had, before 1914, demanded for the working classes. From 1930 or thereabout, 
most of the Surrealists turned against Stalinist Communism and rejected a 
revolution deprived of idealism and “serving to improve that abominable thing, 
earthly comfort” (Breton). But they did not desist from their fight against any 
conservatism, whether it came from the right or from the left. “More than ever 
do I believe in the necessity of transforming the world in the direction of the 
rational (more exactly, of the surrational) and of justice,” declared Breton in 





5 Eluard in particular, in a remarkable work of 1936, “Poetic Evidence,” 
published in his volume Donner 4 voir (Gallimard, 1939) and translated in 
Herbert Read’s volume on Surrealism. 

6 The word is of course untranslatable. Its feminine article must be re- 
tained if one is to understand how she is, for French immoralists, a fascinating 
woman, to be alternately vituperated and embraced. 
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an important interview given to Une Semaine dans le monde (July 31, 1948). 

But it is easier in France to rise in revolt against political institutions, social 
and ethical conventions, and, of course, against any government, than to be a 
literary rebel. Most liberals, from Voltaire to P. L. Courier and Anatole France, 
most radicals, socialists, and anarchists remained the most orthodox guardians 
of the purity of the French language and timid conservatives in matters of 
taste. Breton, Aragon, Eluard have not “twisted the neck” of the French 
language; they have paid frequent tribute to their predecessors and have at 
times revived among us the shades of the Troubadours or the cadences of 
seventeenth-century prose. But they dared attack pitilessly realism and its 
platitudinous dullness, eloquence always lurking behind poetical writing, above 
all logic which, under the guise of the detective novel, has staged an insidious 
offensive in the last three decades; for the detective novel is naively based 
upon the assumption that there is a cause or an agent for all that happens, and 
it banishes the inexplicable and the gratuitous from our world. Against the 
novel and its attraction for many money-minded writers of today,’ Surrealism 
restored the claims of poetry. 

It did even more. It rebelled against the very notion of culture and 
revealed to many moderns the strange beauty of Negro sculpture and of 
African and Polynesian masks. It ridiculed the concept of good taste which 
tends to constitute a barrier to any innovation and systematically kills the 
annexation of provinces of ugliness to the realm of the beautiful. The Sur- 
realists revelled in the epic monstrosities of bad taste® and extracted new 
flowers of evil from that horrifying paradise hitherto reserved for concierges, 
pompiers, and other philistines. The last stronghold of the élite, which is its 
conviction that its esthetic values would survive wars, revolutions, and financial 
loss of caste, that good taste is the one tyrannical evidence before which men 
will always bow, was stormed in the Surrealist attacks. 

“Only the word liberty can still produce a state of exaltation in one.” This 
famous cry of Breton provides a key to a just appreciation of the positive 
achievement of Surrealism. Liberty, or rather the pursuit of a total liberation, 
is the keyword of its doctrinal pronouncements. 

Surrealism wanted to liberate the subconscious. Its direction was thus 
clearly parallel to that taken earlier or at the same time by Freud, Proust, and 





* Breton saw the novel as a prosaic game of chess with a contemptible 
adversary, “man, whoever he is, being only a mediocre adversary.” He added 
scornfully, “the ambition of novelists does not reach very far.” 

§ “In the bad taste of our age, I endeavor to go farther than anyone else,” 
wrote Breton in the first Surrealist manifesto. 
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Joyce. Unlike Proust, however, it avoided superimposing a complex structure 
of didactic reasoning and of refined analysis upon an attempt to capture those 
mysterious moments when man, escaping the inexorable flow of time, reaches 
the “peak of sovereignty.” Unlike Freud, to whom Breton owed much, the 
Surrealists did mot advocate bringing to the light of clear consciousness, and 
dissipating eventually, the strange growths of complexes in our turbid depths, 
Much was made, in the early stages of Surrealism, of automatic writing, un- 
controlled by reason or by critical spirit, which gave itself out as spoken and 
written thought seized in its spontaneous immediacy. In fact, the leading 
Surrealists never abused that perilous device. Their verse and their prose 
give evidence of elaborate composition, of skillful combination of effects, of a 
restrained choice made among the riches of the unconscious. But their origin- 
ality lay precisely in having first proceeded to a courageous clearing of all that 
was worn out and effete in literature, and in having then made a fresh selection 
from a new and vast accumulation of materials hitherto unexplored. Literature 
tends to utilize passively only the stones already quarried, hewn and polished 
by robust predecessors; it must periodically spurn such tempting and neatly 
arranged materials and carve out its own rock. In so doing, Surrealism occa- 
sionally hit upon sparkling gems. Its will to innovate was not a mere effort 
after originality; it was a resolute attempt to explore a virgin expanse in or 
under man’s mind and to dig into the hidden layers in which the civilized 
creature cannot dissemble or lie, as he does in his so-called “rational,” or dili- 
gently controlled, life. 

The second ambition of Surrealism was to open up to literature the do- 
main of dreams, and even of insanity, strangely neglected but for a few feeble 
trials by classical and modern writers to depict dreams of tragic characters, 
Hamlet’s, Hermione’s, or Tasso’s methodical madness. In the dream, the 
Surrealists respected what Reverdy called “a freer and more uninhibited form 
of thought.” They revelled in its inconsistencies, in its capricious disregard 
of causality, in the vividness of its images. They explored its symbolic secrets 
as revealing remnants of a primitive mentality only imperfectly repressed in 
ourselves. Not a little of the beauty of Eluard’s and Char’s poetry is due to its 
dream-like atmosphere. Breton went farther and resumed Nerval’s century-old 
attempt to “direct his eternal dream instead of passively submitting to it.” 
His volume entitled Les Vases communicants contains the most splendid descrip- 
tion of fantastic dreams written since Nerval’s record of his madness in 
Aurélia. Dreams are no longer the privilege of sleep; day-dreams are no longer 
mild, idyllic reveries. The realms of night and of day, sleep and the watchful 
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state, hold a constant and fruitful interchange; the dream is respected and its 
juxuriance of images faithfully transcribed, while it is also interpreted and 
analyzed by a mystic trained in physiology and psychology. “I stand in the hall 
of a castle, a dark lantern in my hand, and I illuminate the sparkling armors 
one after the other.” Thus Breton, the former medical intern, describes him- 
self in the opening pages of his Vases communicants. 

The twofold liberation of the subconscious and of the oneiric domain leads 
to a third: the unchaining of imagination. The Surrealists are the faithful 
heirs of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, and, beyond them, of Coleridge, Blake, 
Novalis, and Achim von Arnim. They have enthroned the “magical and 
synthetic power” as the goddess of their works; and to them, as to the English 
Romantics, the “renascence of wonder” became the highest achievement of the 
poet, recapturing the gifts of childhood in adult life. 

Through an apparently spontaneous flow of images, Surrealism thaws 
the crust of blunted perceptions and of deductive reasoning which separates 
us from our deepest life and from the remnants of childhood buried in our 
subconscious. It maps out whole archipelagoes long submerged in a sea of 
dulled habit. It plunges below our intellectual vision of the world and below 
our sensory data; it seems to “see into the life of things” and to forge new and 
closer links between ourselves and so-called inanimate objects. The normal 
translation of those uncharted lands into which Blake and Rimbaud had 
ventured is effected through a new metaphoric language. One of the chief 
claims to greatness of Surrealist poetry lies, in our opinion, in its imagery. 
That poetry has replenished the threadbare stock of metaphors by which 
Hugo’s successors and French Symbolists had long been content to live. Reverdy, 
a poet whom the Surrealists have always respected even though he did not 
actually join their ranks, wrote: 


An image is a pure creation of the mind .... It springs from the 
linking of two realities more or less distant. The more unexpected and 
just the relations between two realities thus linked are, the more power- 
ful the image, the greater its emotive force and its poetical truth.® 
The poetry of Breton and of Eluard, even that of relatively minor figures 


like Tzara and Hugnet, abounds in rare and fresh images which seem to create 





® Reverdy’s is a poetry of spiritual anguish, often religious in character. 
This poet, one of the finest in goth-century France, never actually subscribed 
to Surrealism because he disliked subordinating poetry to metaphysics or to 
ethics. To him, poetry is supreme and self-sufficient. His volume of esthetic re- 
flections, Le Gant de crin (Plon, 1927), is among the most profound in the 
whole range of French letters. His slim volume of verse, Ferraille (Brussels, 
1937), is one of the most moving of our age. 
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the object anew for our blunted senses and to allow a dream-world to glide 
gently into our consciousness, first shaken, then voluptuously lulled, by the 
discontinuous flow of Surrealist metaphors. Here are a few examples, quoted, 
as they must be, in the original: 


Le mystére de la mort cette chatte pelée 

Venferme dans l’armoire avec ses jupes 

et nous ne savons pas si cest elle, 

cette femme sans coeur plus belle qu’une étoile, 

qui chante a l’intérieur de cette maison vide, 

quand la voix résonne plus claire et plus pure, 

quand un serpent de soie longe les corridors déserts, 

quand un oiseau nait sous chaque porte 

et que la fenétre ouverte laisse aux marins qui partent 

le choix entre l'amour et les archipels perdus. 
(Georges Hugnet) 


On voyait parfois s’ouvrir sur le front de la chanson un 
miroir comme une enfance raidie 

qui crachait image par terre 

et brisait l'éclatante jeunesse des traces de sang 
trainaient quelque part 

sur des draps souillés par des crépuscules attardés ... . 

Je me souviens aussi c’était une journée plus douce 
qu'une femme 

je me souviens de toi image de péché 

fréle solitude tu voulais vaincre toutes les enfances 
des paysages 

il n’y aurait que toi qui manquais a l’appel étoilé 

je me souviens d’une horloge coupant des tétes pour 
indiquer les heures. 

(Tristan Tzara) 


The Surrealists’ endeavor to bring about a total renewal of the very main- 
springs of literature has nowhere proved more courageous, and more startlingly 
successful, than in their treatment of love. 

Love between man and woman had almost disappeared from literature 
after 1920. It happened that the leading figures of that literary era (Proust, 
Gide, Cocteau, even Montherlant and Julien Green) were only slightly inter- 
ested in heterosexual relations or in the “promotion of woman,” as sociologists 
were pleased to call it. The war had, moreover, created many causes of friction 
dear to 


or of misunderstanding between the sexes, and “virile fraternity, 
Malraux and Saint-Exupéry, appeared nobler to many former or future 
soldiers than any sentimental and intellectual union with women, with whom 
young men often felt out of tune. An affectation of brutality and of cynicism 
had replaced the former rhetorical delusions of romantic love. Women, through 
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winning new rights and meeting men on an equal footing in many a profession, 
seemed to have waived their former privilege as inspirers of artists and of poets. 

Surrealism rehabilitated woman and love poetry in our midst. It would 
be naive to present the Surrealists as Platonic worshippers of spiritual beauty 
or as hypocritical enough to conceal eroticism behind romantic adoration. 
They had read Sade even more than Musset. There is more Petrarchist inspira- 
tion, in Eluard especially, than there is Platonism. Yet they have ceased to 
exile woman from poetry, as Rimbaud and his followers had attempted to do, 
or to worship and abuse her alternately as a vessel for all the treacheries of 
Satan, in Baudelairian fashion. Aragon’s war poetry, more faithful to the 
Surrealist creed than his former friends acknowledged it to be, sang the most 
rapturous hymns to woman chanted since the Romantics. Eluard may well 
rank among the three or four supreme love poets in the French language. His 
theme is a continuous transfiguration of woman in her body and in her 


mysterious and dreamy charm. 


Mon amour pour avovr figuré mes désirs 

Mis tes lévres au ciel de tes mots comme un astre 
Tes baisers dans la nuit vivante 

Et le sillage de tes bras autour de moi 

Comme une flamme en signe de conquéte 

Mes réves sont au monde 

Clairs et perpétuels 


Et quand tu n’es pas la 
Je réve que je dors je réve que je réve. 
(L’Amour, la poésie) 


Je n’ai envie que de t’aimer 
Un orage emplit la vallée 
Un poisson la riviére 


Je tai faite a la taille de ma solitude 
Le monde entier pour se cacher 
Des jours des nuits pour se comprendre 


Pour ne plus rien voir dans tes yeux 
Que ce que je pense de toi 
Et d’un monde a ton image 


Et des jours et des nuits réglés par tes paupiéres. 
(Les Yeux fertiles) 


Toute tiéde encore du linge annulé 
Tu fermes les yeux et tu bouges 
Comme bouge un chant qui nait 
Vaguement mais de partout 
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Odorante et savoureuse 
Tu dépasses sans te perdre 
Les frontiéres de ton corps 


Tu as enjambé le temps 
Te voici femme nouvelle 
Révélée a Vinfini. 
(Une Longue Pensée amoureuse) 

Breton’s love poetry does not rise to such felicitousness of musical language, 
but one of his finest prose works, L’Amour fou, is devoted to a triumphant 
exaltation of love as the great constructive force. He does not indulge in any 
such mysticism of the flesh as do intoxicated Puritans like D. H. Lawrence and 
inverted woman-haters like Henry Miller. But he gravely chides men for 
stupidly despairing of love, for imagining, once their youth is over, that love 
lies behind them, in their brief adolescent years, while it is there “waiting for 
them, in front of them.” Desire, or Eros, the old Hesiodic name of the earliest 
of the gods, must be emancipated and become the lever which will achieve 
man’s imaginative liberation from the mechanical forces which have made him 
a willing slave to tyranny and to war. 

Surrealism, however, was more than an exploration of new literary realms 
or a rediscovery of the old theme of love. Beyond its literary or pictorial 
claims, it was and is a metaphysical perception of the tragic sense of human 
life and a desperate attempt to leap beyond the bounds usually assigned to 
human reason. In this respect, not only is it parallel to its jealous rival, 
Existentialism, but it must be linked, willy-nilly, with other significant move- 
ments of our age, religious (Kierkegaard) or para-religious (Kafka, Malraux, 
Camus), equally obsessed with the all-pervading tragedy of man’s fate in a 
world from which man had vainly tried to banish tragedy. 

The originality of the French Surrealists lies here in their sincerity. For, 
behind their youthful pranks and their delight in mischief and mystification, 
they were in truth passionately intense young men, venturing to the verge of 
insanity and suicide. One of their former members, Antonin Artaud, who died 
in 1948, spent years, as did Nerval, in an insane asylum; Eluard, always lucid 
and one of the most classical of poets, had to take refuge in another insane 
asylum and to pose as one of the deranged inmates in order to escape capture 
by the Germans for his activity in the French Resistance. Vaché, the precursor, 
had ended his life in 1919; one of the young Surrealist affiliates, Rigaut, killed 
himself in 1929, after writing as a last message to his companions: “You are 
all poets and I am on the side of death.” René Crevel, the gifted and promis- 


ing author of a disturbing volume, Etes-vous fous?, resorted to suicide in 1935 
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as “the most final of all solutions.” Benjamin Péret, one of the earliest inspirers 
of the group, denounced modern society!® and lived in solitude. Breton tire- 
lessly branded as cowardice the compromise which accepts the present condi- 
tions, social and metaphysical, of our existence. Eluard declared in “Poetic 
Evidence”: “Sombre are the truths which appear in the work of true poets; 
but truths they are, and almost everything else is lies.” 


But Surrealist literature does not wallow in pessimism. It never consents 
to despair, never delights in reviling man as naturalism and even Parnassian 
poetry had done. It plunges into the abysses of man’s unconscious only in order 
to emerge with reasons for living more imaginatively, more authentically. It 
illuminates whatever may be sordid and animal in us with the rays of poetry 
and of dream. After opposing an inflexible no to the insidious temptation to 
accept man’s fate as it is, it attempts to carry man far above his mediocre, 
rational self into an impetuous dash of revolt. The crucial Surrealist assertion 
of this kind was made in 1930 in the second Surrealist manifesto. It asked man 
to think outside of and beyond the principle of contradiction, to break the 
shackles of logic, to bring out of opposite objects and contradictory concepts a 
deeper unity. Hegelian and Marxist dialectics was not unknown to Breton 
when he wrote these lines, but he leaped beyond their technical subtleties into 
the purer regions of poetical faith: 

Everything leads to the belief that there exists a certain point in 

the mind from which life and death, the real and the imaginary, the 

past and the future, what is communicable and what is incommunica- 

ble, the high and the low, cease to be perceived as contradictory. 


Vainly would one assign to Surrealist activity another ambition than 
the hope to determine this point. 





'© Some of his words, hardly translatable, run as follows: “La société 
barbare qui fait vivre (vivre?) l'immense majorité des hommes dans des boites 
de conserve et les conserve dans des boites, logements de la dimension d'un 
cercueil.” 


'! He did so as early as 1924, in Les Pas perdus: “Absolutely incapable of 
resigning myself to the fate meted out to me, wounded in the highest part of 
my conscience by a denial of justice which can in no way be excused, to my 
mind, by original sin, I am careful not to adapt my existence to the ludicrous 
conditions of any existence on this earth ... .” Another text, which we shall 
quote in French as it is not easily available in this country, has a distinctly 
Pascalian accent. It was dictated by Breton in an interview of July 1948: “Le 
dérisoire de la condition humaine est d’ordre ‘existentiel,’ il nésulte de la dis- 
proportion flagrante entre l’envergure des aspirations de l'homme et les limites 
individuelles de sa vie. Ici encore sa grandeur ne fait qu’un avec sa misére.” 
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Again, in Les Vases communicants, Breton proclaimed: 


The poet of the future will surmount the depressing idea of an irrepar- 
able divorce between dream and action. He will offer the magnificent 
fruit of the tree with tangled roots and will persuade those who taste 
it that there is no bitterness in it. 


There, in our opinion, lies the deeper significance of Surrealism. On one 
side, the movement has staged an ardent revolt against all literary conventions, 
and chiefly against effete images and conventional rhetoric which encumber a 
great mass of nineteenth-century literature. It has striven toward a language 
deprived of eloquence and of sumptuous draperies, closely molded on reality 
or surreality. In this sense, Surrealism is one aspect of the most determined 
attempt of French literature since Rimbaud and Mallarmé: an attempt to 
pierce the screen of language and to render words so transparently lucid and 
pure as to let objects and feelings meet us directly. Eluard, Reverdy, and Char, 
the supreme poets of Surrealism, have accomplished what critics like Paulhan, 
Blanchot, Picon would define as the great obsession of the moderns: the crea- 
tion of a literature that is non-literary. In its form, Surrealism is thus far 
remote from outdated Romanticism. 

In its content, however, Surrealism must be regarded as a powerful Roman- 
tic offensive. Our age fondly imagines that it has buried the illusions of the 
Romantics beneath its own positive preoccupations, its cynicism, its resigned 
acceptance of man as a creature made up of animal impulses. It has only 
momentarily repressed its Romanticism and is unwittingly preparing a tidal 
wave of Romantic revolt, which is likely to put an end to all the pseudo- 
scientific claims of the novel, criticism, psychology, and sociology of the last 
few decades. The recent evolution of Surrealism is, in this connection, pro 
phetic. Julien Gracq, celebrated by Breton as the most brilliant new recruit of 
Surrealism, has revived the Romantic novel of the English pre-Romantic 
(Mrs. Radcliffe, Maturin). Eluard’s late poetry delights in sensuous litanies in 
praise of woman which recall the Romantic bards even more than the meta- 
physical poets, for irony is not among the goddesses courted by the Surrealists. 
Péret proclaimed Romanticism as the first great revolutionary movement in 
poetry.12 And Breton has lately become the apostle of mythical union with 
nature as superior to any knowledge of nature: 


Scientific knowledge of nature can only be valuable if contact with 
nature through poetical, I would even say mythical, ways is re- 
established (Littéraire, October 1946) . 





12 “Tt was left to Romanticism to rediscover the marvellous and to give 
poetry a revolutionary significance which it retains to this day” (La Parole est 4 
Péret, 1943, Pp. 45) - 
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Like the Romantics, the Surrealists, obsessed with frantic revolt, with the 
preaking of all moral and social conventions, occasionally attracted by suicide, 
have in truth aspired toward a total renewal of man. They have aimed at pro- 
yoking first a grave intellectual and moral crisis in modern man, so as to shake 
him out of his complacency. Then they forced the locomotive of the human 
spirit off the rails of logic and reason and lured imagination to the heights 
where it can soar freely and meet the unknown, away from the mediocre and 
dull province of what is known and understood rationally. The impatience 
of Breton and his friends with ordinary, contented man springs from a bound- 
less faith in the possibilities which man ignores or represses in himself. Their 
aim is not to create a Nietzschean superman, but to give a noble and affirma- 
tive answer to the Nietzschean question, echoed by Valéry’s M. Teste: “Of 
what is a man capable?” “A man who never tried to make himself equal to the 
gods is less than a man,” said the creator of M. Teste. If he is right, the 
Surrealists have proved to be more than ordinary mortals. They have asserted 
most loudly in our century man’s ability to change himself, and the extra- 
ordinary, almost magical, role that literature can play in effecting that change. 
To quote André Breton once more: 

Human life would not be for many of us the disappointment that 


it is if we constantly felt ourselves capable of accomplishing acts above 
our strength. It seems that miracle itself can be within our reach. 
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Phantom of the Clouds 


20 


It was the day before July 14 
About four in the afternoon 
I went out to see the saltimbanques 


Those men who make turns in the air 
Are beginning to be rare in Paris 
In my youth one saw many more than today 


They are almost all gone to the provinces 


I took the boulevard Saint-Germain 

And on a little square between Saint-Germain-des-Prés and the 
statue of Danton 

I found some saltimbanques 

The crowd which surrounded them was silent and resigned to waiting 

I found a place in the group where I could see everything 


Formidable weights 

Whole Belgian cities held up at arm’s length by a Russian worker 
from Longwy 

Black hollow dumb-bells with a frozen river for a shaft 


Fingers rolling a cigarette as bitter and delicious as life 


Several dirty rugs lie on the ground 

Rugs with creases that would never come out 

Rugs which are almost entirely the color of dust 
And where a few yellow and green spots still show 
Like a tune which will not leave you 

See that thin savage looking one 

The ashes of his ancestors are coming out in his grey beard 
He carries all his heredity in his face 

And seems to dream of the future 

While mechanically turning a Barbary hand-organ 
Whose sweet voice wails marvellously 


Gurgling false notes and muffled groans 
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The saltimbanques didn’t move 
The oldest wore tights of that purplish rose color which glows 
in the cheeks of those lively little girls who are 
near death 
That rose nestles most in the wrinkles around their mouths 
Or next to their nostrils 
It is a color full of treachery 


Did that man carry thus around his waist 
The vile color of his lungs 


Arms arms everywhere mounted guard 


The second saltimbanque 

Was clothed only in his shadow 
I looked long at him 

His face escapes me entirely 

He was a man without a head 


Another one looked like an urchin 

A good Apache but debauched 

With his comic pants and garters 

Getting dressed wouldn’t he have looked like a pimp 


The music stopped for a parley with the audience 

Which tossed the sum of 2 francs 5 sou by sou on the rug 

Instead of the three francs which the old one had set as the price 
of a performance 


But when it was clear that no one would give anything more 

They decided to begin 

From behind the organ a small saltimbanque came out dressed in 
consumptive red 

With fur at his wrists and ankles 

He gave a few brief cries 

And saluted with his forearms prettily held 

His hands spread out 

With one leg back ready to genuflect 

He bowed to the four cardinal points 

And when he balanced on a ball 

His slim body became so delicate a music that none of the spectators 


could resist it 
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A tiny spirit without humanity 

Everyone thought 

And this music of shapes 

Destroyed that of the mechanical organ 
Which was played by the man with his face covered with his ancestors 
The little saltimbanque turned like a wheel 
With so much harmony 

That the organ stopped playing 

And the organist hid his face in his hands 
With fingers like descendants of his destiny 
Small foetuses which came out of his beard 
New Indian cries 

The angelic music of trees 

The disappearance of the child 


The saltimbanques lifted the great dumb-bells in their arms 
And juggled with the weights 


But each spectator looked in himself for the miraculous child 
Century o century of clouds 


The Gypsy 


The gypsy knew ahead of time 

Our secret night-imprisoned lives 
We said good-bye to him and hope 
Sprang without reason from that well 


Love like a ponderous trained bear 
Danced upright at our slightest will 
The bluebird lost his lovely plumes 
And all the mendicants their beads 


We knew that we condemned ourselves 
But hope which beckoned there 

Made us think hand in hand of what 
The gypsy had foretold for us 


(Translated by Roger Shattuck) 




















Selections 


Henri Michaux, born in Belgium in 1899, is today one of the best known 
poets writing in French. His work includes chiefly prose poems and free verse, 
written with a subtle combination of wit and brutality, using fantasy not as a 
refuge from reality but as a weapon against it. His principal books are: 
Qui Je Fus (1927), Ecuador (1929), Mes Propriétés (1929), Un Certain Plume 
(1930), La Nuit Remue (1931), Un Barbare en Asie (1932), Voyage en Grande 
Garabagne (1936), Au Pays de la Magie (1942), Epreuves, Exorcismes (1945), 
Ailleurs (1948). A selection of his poems has been published under the title 
L’Espace du Dedans (1944). Michaux is also a remarkable painter, and repro- 
ductions of some of his work may be found in the volume Peintures et Dessins 
(1946). The best introduction to his poetry is Henri Michaux (1946), the fifth 
volume in the series Poétes d’Aujourd’hui, which includes a brilliant study by 
René Bertelé, a selection of his poems, and bibliographical information. 
Un Barbare en Asie, translated by Sylvia Beach, is soon to be published in 
the United States by New Directions, and will be followed by a translation 
of L’Espace du Dedans. 


Projection 


This happened on the jetty at Honfleur, the sky was clear. One could see the 
lighthouse at Le Havre very distinctly. I stayed there a good ten hours in 
all. At noon I went to dine, but I came back immediately afterwards. 

A few skiffs were out after mussels at low tide, I recognized a head fisherman 
with whom I had already gone out and I made a few other observations too. 
But all in all, I did excessively little in relation to the time I spent there. 

And suddenly, towards eight o'clock, I realized that this whole spectacle which 
I had contemplated all day was only an emanation from my mind. And I 
was very pleased about it, for just a little earlier I had reproached myself 
for spending my days doing nothing. 

So I was happy and since that horizon which was obsessing me was only a 
spectacle which had come out of me, I got ready to put it back. But the 
weather was very hot and no doubt I was greatly weakened, for I achieved 
nothing. The horizon did not diminish and, far from darkening, it looked 
perhaps brighter than before. 

I paced about, I paced about. 
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And when people hailed me, I looked frantically at them saying to myself: 
“And yet I must put that horizon back, it’s going to poison my life some 
more, that eyesore up there,” and so I arrived to dine at the Hotel d’Angle. 
terre and there it was perfectly clear that I was really at Honfleur, but that 
did not settle anything. 

The past mattered little. Evening had come and yet the horizon was still there, 
looking exactly as it had for hours today. 

In the middle of the night it disappeared all of a sudden, giving way 
abruptly to nothingness that I almost missed it. 


Nausea Or Is It Death Coming? 


Give up, my heart, 

We have battled enough, 
And let my life stop. 
We've not been cowards, 


We've done what we could. 


Oh! my soul, 
You must go or stay, 
Decide yourself. 


Don’t handle my insides like that, 
Sometimes carefuliy, sometimes wildly, 
You must go or stay, 

Decide yourself. 


As for me I’m ready to quit. 


Masters of Death 

I have neither blasphemed nor applauded you. 

Have pity on me, I have already made so many journeys without a handbag, 

Without a master, either, without wealth, and glory must have been somewhere 
else. 

You are certainly mighty, and funny above all else. 

Have pity on a panicky man who even before leaping the wall cries out his 
name to you, 

Take him in flight, 

Let him, if he can, get used to your temperaments and your customs, 

And, if you feel like helping him, help him, I beg you. 
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The Nonays And The Oliabairians 


Since time immemorial the Nonays have been slaves of the Oliabairians. The 
Oliabairians make them work beyond reason, for they are afraid that the 
Nonays, if they recover any strength, will take advantage of it to reconquer 
their country, which is now, indeed, almost waste, and partly flooded. 

On account of their bad treatment, the race of the Nonays has diminished by 
half, so that the Oliabairians have to go much farther into their country 
to hunt them than before, even into the marshes, where the Nonays would 
probably make their escape if they were not pursued by dogs trained for 
the purpose. 

In every age these expeditions have constituted a national pleasure, one cele- 
brated, too, by all the great Oliabairian poets. But unfortunately, fewer 
and fewer Nonays are brought back; it’s out of proportion to the military 
effort involved, and it’s not the fault of the generals. 

So they have established some reservations for male and female Nonays under 
governmental supervision, where they enjoy facilities for reproducing them- 
selves abundantly just like a normal race which does not want to decline. 

The children, as soon as they reach the age when they get robust, are let loose 
in Avidore Province, where the Oliabairians will be able to hunt them 
down. 

For an Oliabairian cannot do any work except hunting. To try something else 
would demoralize him, would be sure to kill him. But he knows his destiny 
and remains faithful to it. 

It would be foolish to make war incessantly on a country already so impover- 
ished. Even the generals understand this. It is more interesting to give the 
Nonays a free hand for a few years, so that everything will be fruitful 
again; political means will be used this time to checkmate any revolutionary 
movement which may arise. Accordingly they start by sending an invitation 
with great pomp to the prominent Nonay who stands in their way; as soon 
as he crosses the frontier, they have a policeman cut out his tongue, then 
solemnly determine that the Nonay had a perfect right to his tongue and 
even to great honors; yet his tongue does not grow back, nor his speech 
either, and the distinguished incapacitated person is quickly done for. The 
Oliabairians, pretending to misunderstand his wishes, dress him like a 
clown “at his own request,” put him, always at his own request (!) among 
degenerate merrymakers with whom he gets mixed up in crass and hideous 


perversions. They surround him with posters describing his vileness, all the 
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time pretending that out of magnanimity they do not condemn him, since 
he is a “guest.” 

But human resistance has limits. He who knows them leads you to them g 
quickly that he leaves you dazed. The poor devil, soon turned into a 
wretch, dies in despair. 

Like allies who wish to be on the best possible terms, the Oliabairians also 
arrange with the Nonays to have the loan of their most holy statues. With 
the liveliest marks of veneration and respect they then carry off the relic 
or holy statue which they expect to bless their entire country. But as soon 
as they arrive in the Oliabairian lands, the tired bearers let it drop, as if 
by chance, into a dung hole; nobody can find pulleys, it stays there a day 
and a night, it emerges unrecognizable and stinking, somebody throws it 
into a rubbish heap in the midst of a lot of other junk which had once 
been the relics and most sacred objects of the Nonays. 

But the Nonays keep their patience. God will not suffer this indefinitely, they 
say. He bides his hour. 

Yes, he bides all right. 


Magic 


I used to be very nervous. But I have started on a new road. 

I put an apple on my table. Then I put myself into the apple. How peacefull! 

That may look simple. And yet I have been trying for twenty years; and I would 
not have succeeded if I had wanted to begin with that. Why not? Maybe I 
thought I might be humiliated, considering its small size and its opaque and 
slow life. That is possible. The thoughts of the lower layer are rarely 
beautiful. 

I therefore started on a new tack and united myself to the river Sheldt. 

The Sheldt at Antwerp, where I came across it, is wide and important and 
pushes a great tide onwards. When high-decked ships present themselves, 
it snatches them up. It is a river, a real river. 

I resolved to become one with it. I stood waiting on the pier all hours of the 
day. But I dissipated myself by glancing about frequently and in vain. 
And then too, I used to look at the women from time to time in spite of 
myself, and a river will not permit that, nor will an apple permit it, nor 

anything in nature. 

Well then, the Sheldt and a thousand sensations. What to try next? Suddenly, 
having given up everything, I found myself . . ., I will not say in its place, 
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for to be truthful, I never entirely managed that. It keeps running con- 
stantly (there’s a major difficulty) and glides on towards Holland where 
it will find the sea and zero altitude. 

I come now to the apple. Here too there were gropings, experiments; it’s a long 
story. It’s not easy to start, nor to explain either. 

But I can tell it to you in one word. The word is suffering. 

When I arrived inside the apple, I was frozen. 


As soon as I saw her I wanted her. 

And first, to seduce her, I spread out plains and plains. The plains which 
emerged from my look lay out full length, soft, pleasant, reassuring. 

The idea of plains went forth to meet her, and without knowing it, she walked 
about on them, and was content there. 

When I had sufficiently reassured her, I possessed her. 

That done, and after some rest and relaxation, resuming my natural manner, 
I allowed my spears, my rags, my precipices to reappear. 

She felt a sudden chill, and felt that she had been completely taken in by me. 

She went off with a hollow and defeated look, as if somebody had robbed her. 


I can hardly believe that this is natural and familiar to everybody. Sometimes I 
am so thoroughly enmeshed with myself in a dense and unique ball that, 
when I am sitting on a chair not five feet away from the lamp set on my 
work table, it’s with the utmost struggling and after a long while that, 
though my eyes are wide open all the time, I succeed in directing a glance 
at it. 

A peculiar feeling takes hold of me at this evidence of the circle which is 
isolating me. 

It seems to me that an explosive shell or even a lightning bolt would never 
manage to hit me, for I am so completely padded all over with mattresses. 

More simply, it may be well to have the root of anguish buried under a bit. 

At these moments I have the immobility of a burial vault. 


The decayed front tooth was thrusting its needles way into its root, almost 
under my nose. A vile sensation! 

And magic? Of course, but then it would be necessary to establish oneself alto- 
gether under the nose. How unbalancing! And I hestitated, for I was busy 
with something else—a treatise on language. 
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Meanwhile an old earache which had lain dormant for three years woke up 
again, and its delicate drilling into the bottom of my ear woke up too, 

So I had to come to a decision. Being drenched anyway, to throw myself in the 
water. Dislodged from one position of equilibrium, to look for another. 

I therefore put aside my studies and concentrated myself. In three or four 
minutes I got rid of the pain of the earache (I was able to trace its path), 
As for the tooth, that took me twice as long. Such a funny place it was in, 
almost under my nose. Finally it went away. 

The hard thing is to locate the place where it hurts. Collecting yourself together, 
you guide yourself in that direction, groping into your night, striving to 
circumscribe it (people with weak nerves, who have no concentration, feel 
a pain everywhere), then you cut into it by degrees, aiming at it more 
carefully, for it becomes small, small, ten times smaller than a pinpoint; 
you keep watch over it all the time without letting go, with mounting 
attention, striking at it with your euphoria until you have no point of 
suffering left before you. That is when you have really found it. 

Now you must stay there without trembling. Five minutes of effort should be 
followed by an hour and a half or two hours of calm and insensibility. 
I am speaking for men who are not especially strong or well-endowed; it is, 
besides, my “time.” 

Because of the inflammation of tissues, a feeling of pressure, of a little isolated 
lump, is left over, like the feeling left over after an injection of a liquid 


anesthetic. 


I am so weak (I used to be extremely so) , that if I was able to coincide in mind 
with anybody at all, I would immediately be subjugated and swallowed up 
by him and entirely dependent on him; but I am keeping a sharp lookout, 
for I am dead set on being always very exclusively myself. 

Because of this discipline I now have a better and better chance of never 
coinciding with any mind at all and of being able to move about freely in 
the world. 

Better still! Being so well fortified, I might throw out a challenge to the might- 
iest of men. What would his will matter to me? I have become so sharp 
and circumspect that, if he had me in front of him, he would not succeed 
in finding me. 

(Translated by Richard Ellmann) 
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Four Poems from 


La Lucarne Ovale 


La Lucarne Ovale of 1916 is Reverdy’s first published volume of poetry in 
verse. Around the time of World War I, Reverdy was counted, loosely, among 
the surrealists. But his more personal note of lyricism, which caused him to 
drift away from the group, is evident in the four poems presented here in 
translation. The manner is much the same, only intenser, in the best-known 


later collection, Ferraille. 








Monotonous Day 


Because of water the roof slips 

Because of rain everything melts 
Lamp-oil alcohol and my feeble candle 
Have set the house on fire 


A garden without birds 

A garden without sound 

You will pick black flowers 

The leaves are never green 

All the thorns are red 

And your hands are red with blood 


In the middle way passes a procession 
From the dead woman’s window 
Where a candle burns 

A slow song emerges 

It was she and the other 

The neighbor-woman too 

Everyone sings loudly 

And in the stairway where they laugh 
Some one falling cries out 

A dog runs off 


Only the rain is heard to weep 
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Motionless Reality 


The sun still prowled about the house 
When the window opened 


The drunkards stay there still 
But the song which mounted to the night is silent 


Now what voice calis to me 

What soft voice calls from the right-hand wall 
Laughing 

The men are there 

Asleep 

And it is not the same mouth that sings 

A woman in the distance cries out 

On the edge of the balcony her fingers reach forth 
They are fine and pointed 

And it is her fingers that I watch 

As someone calls me 

From all the fields by all the roads 

People arrive 

In black coats 

In grey coats 

And some in shirt sleeves 

A wagon holds the dusty way 

The house is soon filled with strangers 


And since no one sings 
The men have woken up 
The clock has stopt 

No one stirs— 

As in a picture 

Night will not come again 


An old photograph without a frame 
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For The Moment 


Life is simple and gay 

The clear sun tinkles with a sweet noise 

The sound of bells is calmed 

This morning the light shines through everything 
My head is a relit lamp 

And the room I live in is at last brightened 


A single beam suffices 

A single burst of laughter 

My joy that shakes the dwelling 
Persuades some not to die 

By the notes of its singing 


I sing off-key 

How droll it is 

My mouth open to all the winds 
Throws every which-way mad notes 
Emerging no one knows how 

To fly toward other ears 


Listen, I’m not mad 

I laugh at the bottom of the stairwell 
Before the wide-open door 

In the sun scattered 

On the wall amid the green vine 

And to you my arms are stretched forth 


It’s today that I love you 
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From Another Sky 


What do you expect me to become 

I feel myself dying 

Help me 

Ah Paris—the Pont Neuf 

I recognize the city 

A bit to exult 

A bit to cry 

My life 

Is it really worth discussing 

Anybody would say as much 

And how could you expect anybody to pass his time 
I think of some other landscape 

A forgotten friend reveals his face 

An obscure place 

A faded sky 

Native land which comes back every morning 
The journey was long 

I left a few feathers there 

And my illusions fell one by one 

And yet I was still in the middle of spring 
Almost a child 

I went on 

A rumbling train carried me 

Bit by bit I forgot nature 

The station was quite near 

People changed coaches 

And on the platform no one waiting 

The city, dead and skeletal 

Over there raises its tall furnaces 

What will happen to me 


Someone touches my forehead with a fantastic shadow 


A hand 

But what I thought I saw was only train smoke 
I’m alone 

Yes all alone 


No one has come to take me by the hand 


(Translated by Robert G. Cohn) 
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JULES SUPERVIELLE 


In Space And Time 
Descent Of Giants 


The first of these poems shows Supervielle discovering, toward the begin- 
ning of his career, dimensions which were then unfamiliar in French poetry. 
A native of Uruguay, knowing Spanish as well as French and indeed undecided 
between the two languages and citizenships until the year of his military 
service in France, Supervielle gives some evidence in “Dans l’espace et dans le 
temps” of what he has called “the prolixity of Spanish.” But without a certain 
looseness of texture in these and other verses of Débarcadéres (1922), the poet 
might not have been able to express his inborn awareness of the difference 
between the hemispheres. 

Much time and space intervenes between the South American poems, novels 
(L’Homme de la Pampa, Le Survivant), memoirs (Boire 4 la source), and 
La Fable du monde (1938), from which our second poem is chosen. Super- 
vielle’s way has led by all the main centers of technical experimentation, and 
he has even produced, prudently, within their precincts, before passing on to a 
rather direct and rehumanized utterance of his own. He has worked in nearly 
all the genres, has written fantastical tales (L’Enfant de la haute mer, L’Arche 
de Noé), an heroic play, Bolivar, and has lately been turning more and more 
of his attention to a fanciful verse-theatre. In his lyric and meditative poetry 
Supervielle demonstrates two principal capacities. One is for showing the large 
implications of small things: blades and ends of grass, puddles and drops of 
water, and the like—“O Dieu trés atténué,” as he has called a group of poems. 
Supervielle’s undoubted successes with such modest materials depend as much 
on the intimate, conversational resources of the French language as do the fables 
of La Fontaine. Supervielle’s other, corollary talent is for preserving a sort of 
petitesse, a homeliness of detail in his treatment of large subjects and land- 
scapes. His feeling for grandeur is genuine; and he is never merely resounding, 
never emptily Promethean. 

—W. R. 
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In Space And Time 


We are here both of us as before the sea 
under the salt advance of memories. 


From your airy little hat to your almost pointed heels 

you are slender and transfixed 

as if birds striate with your country’s light 

travelled back the current of your dreams. 

Ah! you would like to bridge with sunlight lands 

separated by the seas and climates, 

which will be ignorant of each other always. 

The Montevideo evenings will never be crowned with the luminous Pyreneean 
rose gardens, 

the Janeiro mountains forever burning and never consumed refuse to be 
whitened by the tenuous fingers of the French snow, 

and you can’t hear, if it’s not in you, the tide of Argentine oats, nor make 
one love of all those loves that echelon your life, 


whose scattered smokes will never form the column of a single smoke. 


Let your rapid eyelids be resigned to it, OQ woman maddened with Space! 

Do not torment yourself, you whose anguish does not like mine regain ages 
shuddering behind the horizons, 

who do not know what it is, the wave dead three thousand years risen in me 
to die again, 

or the lark immobile these several decades become in me a fresh new lark, 

with a heart so quick, so quick, 

anxious to make an end. 

Do not torment yourself, you who see in the night a friend whom your smile, 
sharpened by dayfall, astonishes, 

in the night armed with innumerable stars and fortified with ages, 

which forces me, to meet its violence, 

to throw my head backwards, 

as the dead do, beloved, 

as the dead do. 
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JULES SUPERVIELLE 


Descent Of Giants 


Mountains behind, mountains ahead, 

Pitched battles fought between the shadows, lights, 
The universe that chokes the breath is there, 

And we, so miserable between our eyelids, 

And our hearts forever bleeding in our skins. 


Is it for us then that so many stars 

Burn in the sky, and do such torrents fall, 
And do so many days dry in the sun 

For us? When a little wind puts out our voices 
And beds us down on our obedient bones? 


Giants will settle from the other worlds, 

They will bestride the mountains and the tides, 
They will confirm the roundness of this world 
Out of derision, with their massive hands, 

Or, bending backward, with their boundless eyes. 


(Translated by Warren Ramsey) 


Supervielle’s L’Escalier 


The symbol of the stairs has always been familiar in Supervielle’s poetry, 
and it becomes increasingly so in that “Nocturne en plein jour,” that explora- 
tion of dream and fable which he makes more and more his province. As early 
as Débarcadéres (1922) “les anneaux de I’escalier noir” stood for the nocturnal 
passage. Words like “degré,” “échelon,” “marche,” keep recurring in his verse. 
In Les Amis inconnus (1934), there is even another poem entitled “L’Escalier,” 
a rhythmically magical little poem: 


Parce que lescalier attirait 4 la ronde 

Et qu’on ne l'approchait qu’avec les yeux fermés, 
Que chaque jeune fille en gravissant les marches 
Vieillissait de dix ans a chaque triste pas, 

—Sa robe avec sa chair dans une méme usure— 

Et n’avait qu’un désir ayant vecu si vite 

Se coucher pour mourir sur la derniére marche .. . 
Mais un jour l’on gravit les marches comme si 

Rien que de naturel ne s’y était passé. 

Des filles y mangeaient les claires mandarines 

Sous les yeux des garcons qui les regardaient faire .. . 
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“L’Enfant et les escaliers” in La Fable du monde is significant; there the 
child represents the poet’s childhood and the stairway is evidently one of his 
oldest and deepest awarenesses. But Supervielle’s most revealing use of the 
symbol is probably in that poem of La Fable du monde which begins “Je suis 
seul sur l’ooéan / Et je monte 4 une échelle.” He clambers some distance up 
the ladder before, like Tim Finnegan of the song and H. C. Earwicker in the 
vast modern relation of man’s fall, he tumbles down. 

Supervielle’s peculiar quality is the fluidity of his imaginings, his way of 
dissolving one meaning into another. The name of his earlier and simpler 
“Escalier” is “si proche du silence” that it cannot be pronounced. It would, 
then, be futile to try to narrow the symbol in its present usage toward a single 
sense. There may or may not be some obscure subconscious inclination at the 
bottom of it. The poem does contain, I think, a kind of proud intellectual 
defiance of failure; Supervielle’s most recent book of verse, 1939-1945 Poémes 
as he called it, was rather lean and poor; yet in this new poem he is writing 
with as much complication and power as he has ever shown. On its highest 
plane this stairway is related to the ladder in the Noche oscura del Alma of 
San Juan de la Cruz, the escalina of Arnaut Daniel’s speech to Dante in the 
Purgatorio, XXVI, and the various stairs in Eliot’s poetry: Ash Wednesday III, 
“the ten stairs” of Burnt Norton, the “saint's stair” of “ A Song for Simeon.” 
Supervielle has told us repeatedly, in “Pri¢re a I’Inconnu” for example, and 
again in vv. 29-43 of the present poem, that he does not know where the 
stairway is going, or whether there is any suitable framework for it. This is 
no ladder “of living faith” like St. John’s; nonetheless this ladder “jouit de 


ses deux contraires,” very much as, over the ladder of The Dark Night, “the 
soul ascends and descends continually.” Supervielle’s escalier is the ladder of 
human aspiration without a goal in sight. As for the poet, 


qui de plus en plus 

Fut hanté par cet escalier, 

En fut lié et délié, 

En garda l’dme suspendue, 
he has learned patience, and takes on at the end the shape and attitude of a 
patriarch, a form which he has elsewhere given to Time itself. 


—W. R. 























ANDRE BRETON 
The Situation Of Surrealism 


Between The Two Wars’ 


I have chosen to speak to you concerning the situation of surrealism be- 
tween the two wars, that is to say, necessarily in relation to them. Surrealism 
is, in fact, the only organized intellectual movement which has succeeded in 
spanning the distance which separates the wars. It began in 1919 with the 
publication in the review Littérature of the first chapters of Champs Magné. 
tiques, a work written in collaboration by Soupault and myself and in which 
automatic writing as an avowed method is given free play for the first time; 
to result, twenty years later, in the appearance of the Chateau d’Argol of Julien 
Gracq, in which surrealism returns freely upon itself to confront the great 
feeling-experiences of the past and to evaluate, as much from the viewpoint of 
emotion as from that of clairvoyance, the extent of its conquest. In another 
realm the result was the incontestable world triumph of the art of imagination 
and creation over the art of imitation, a triumph consecrated by the un- 
precedented brilliance of the last international exhibition of surrealism in Paris. 
I know: even during these last months at Yale you have probably heard it said 
that surrealism is dead. When I was still in France, I had promised myself to 
display in public one day everything which I had been able to collect in the 
way of newspaper articles built on this theme: surrealism is done for. It would 
have been rather piquant to show that they had followed upon one another 
almost monthly since the date of its foundation! Criticism—that of reviews, of 
books—has, anyway, largely compensated surrealism for these maniacal anticipa- 
tions. I mention this now only in order to forestall the effect upon you of a 
recrudescence of these prophecies under cover of war during which one is 
always hard put to it to know who is living and who is not. With all due 
respects to some impatient grave-diggers, I think I know a little more than they 
do about what the final hour of surrealism would mean: it would be the birth 





* André Breton’s “Speech to the Students of Yale”, presented in 1942, is 
actually an important manifesto of the surrealist movement. This is the first 
English translation to appear anywhere, and it is offered with the consent of 
the surrealist leader. A recent letter from André Breton informs us that the 
Speech has been reprinted twice recently in France, and it apparently remains 
a key reference-point. We have taken the liberty of removing an introductory 
“digression” which is of Jittle interest now. 
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of a new movement with an even greater power of liberation. Moreover, 
because of that very dynamic force which we continue to place above all, my 
best friends and I would make it a point of honor to rally around such a 
movement immediately. But it is apparent that this new movement has not 
arisen. Historically, surrealism can claim unchallenged the place which it held 
in the avant-garde between the two wars. Arching as it does above the current 
of feeling which flows between them, nothing can prevent it from throwing a 
bridge between the beatific fading of one and the blind and anguished approach 
of the other, nothing can keep it from symbolizing, at least in its most crucial 
presentations of these last twenty years, the arm of the scales. 


Comprehended for the moment between these limits, ministering to the 
whole emotional region which stretches between these two explosions, surrealism 
follows a route which goes from the repercussion in psychological and moral 
life of the first catastrophe to the rapid apprehension of the second. During 
this time life has nonetheless resumed all its forms, and it is this contradiction 
which surrealism has had to face in order to propose a swift readjustment of 
values. 


Now that the storm is again fully unleashed, it is unfortunately easier to 
understand the necessity of this adjustment. Once again positivistic realism, 
which, in the periods of flat calm, returns to yawn above the waters, sees itself 
convicted of impotence and must flee, flailed with derision. So-called common 
sense, which can flatter itself for never having learned anything, is told to 
return at the end of the month with its invoice. What! Humanity tears itself 
apart more efficiently than in its earliest stages, two successive generations see 
the sun of their twenty years approaching only to be rushed onto the battle- 
fields, and one would have us believe that this humanity knows how to rule 
itself, and that it is a sacrilege to object to the principles on which its psychic 
structure is founded! But what, I ask, what is that narrow “reason” which has 
been taught us if that reason must, from life to life, yield place to the unreason 
of wars? Must not that pretended reason be a lure, must it not be usurping the 
rights of a true unyielding reason which we must substitute for it at all costs 
and towards which we can move only by making, at the outset, tabula rasa of 
conventional modes of thought? 

If I said that, before you, I felt poor, it was less in my own name than in 
the name of the men of my age. From the moment that the surrealist attitude 
found a clear voice, it was to exalt youth, to exhort it to not let itself be too 
quickly dispossessed of its treasures, to enjoin it to count only upon itself. 
Today the waves of youth break upon things other than the shadow of the 
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palm trees of Guadalcanal, than the ruins of Stalingrad, and the sands of Lybia. 
Youth’s own virtue masks the insufficient states of consciousness that have 
caused its return into a delirium of iron and fire. But these far too embryonic 
states of consciousness will be swept away. From now on the future belongs 
to the power of that youth and of it alone. Surrealism, I repeat, was born from 
a limitless affirmation of faith in the genius of youth. One must admit that it 
has never reneged on this point, since it has never ceased proclaiming an un- 
equalled radiation, a sense, one may say, of revelation—with all that this word 
implies of the absolute—in the message of a Lautréamont dead at the age of 
twenty-four, of a Rimbaud, who at eighteen years had finished his works, of a 
Chirico, for whom the gates of a world opened at twenty-three to close at 
twenty-eight. This gallery could be extended to Saint-Just, guillotined at 
twenty-seven years, to Novalis, who died at thirty, to Seurat, dead at thirty-two, 
to Jarry who at fifteen years of age wrote the great prophetic and avenging 
play of modern times, Ubu roi. Can it be that such examples will not finally 
arm youth with all its credentials, this plus the tribute of overflowing blood 
which the world has the habit of claiming from it periodically? Won't it finally 
give it a preponderant voice in the deliberations? Or will youth permit its bold 
solutions to be treated once again as child play and deferred? Such, approxi- 
mately, is the content of the surrealist interrogation and, however localized, of 
the surrealist summons at the end of the war of 1914-18. I should be very much 
surprised if at the end of this war that interrogation, that summons, were not 
promulgated again with vastly greater force. 

Observe that after the first war emphasis was placed with much less pre- 
cision than today on the ideological conflict. Fascism not having yet been 
formulated, there were opposed theoretically only rather threadbare conceptions 
of the world, hardly concealing amid European countries a growing conflict of 
interests sharpened on eternal grudges and neighbors’ quarrels. I think I 
remember that despair was very great: the outcome of the armed struggle had 
long been most uncertain Those who returned, a little haggard and after all 
somewhat angry at seeing themselves so sparse, after throwing a suspicious 
glance around, decided to turn over the page. But, while doing this, they took 
back into their confidence the same book which reserved for them, or for 
their sons, the same terrible alarms. I do not hesitate to say that surrealism 
has investigated the very sense of the book, that it has not feared to attack its 
premises, that it has boldly undertaken to rewrite it. 


What was the intellectual situation at this moment? Many intellects had 
failed, had let themselves be dragged backwards to a bellicose outbidding which 
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rang false and for which the combattants did not forgive them. In France this 
was the case with Bergson, Barrés, Claudel. Certain ones, like Gide, had 
remained silent: they were not blamed too much. Others, less numerous, had 
carried on their work, keeping it carefully apart from that which had just 
taken place—this was especially the case with the painters Matisse, Picasso, who 
were absolved. Valéry had confined himself to poetical exercises which were 
intensely non-involved, Proust to studies of social milieux which events seemed 
not to have been able even to touch: paradoxically, it wasn’t going to be long 
before these men would be paid for their detachment with the highest honors, 
Already a center of attraction for some young people, the greatest poet of this 
century, Guillaume Apollinaire, had just died from the results of a wound on 
the very day of the armistice. He had insisted on risking his life, and, neverthe 
less, inasmuch as he had done his best to “sing the war,” one had to recognize 
that his great abilities had often betrayed him. I nonetheless see again as if it 
were yesterday that man singular among all, the man whom I have seen with 
my own eyes incarnate to the highest degree the spirit of intellectual adventure. 
Enormous, buckled with great difficulty in the pale blue second lieutenant’s 
uniform, disdainful of the sidewalks—the taxis are still at the front—emerging 
from his domicile at the Café de Flore, he advances a little like a balloon along 
the roadway of the Boulevard de Saint-Germain. Closer up, the eye at once 
bantering and so anxious, surmounted by the leather disk which covers up the 
trepanning scar, that disk and that lesion which Chirico traced distinctly in 
the portrait which he made of Apollinaire in 1915, that is to say, by a pure act 
of divination two years before the wound. Apollinaire: if I speak at length of 
him, it is because he has been much closer than anyone to thinking that in 
order to better the world it wasn’t sufficient to re-establish it on a more just 
social basis, but that it was necessary, beyond this, to touch upon the essence of 
the Verb. That is, at least, the manifest sense of his great poem La Victoire one 
of the last of his works and one of the most hermetic in detail, which may pass 
‘for his spiritual testament: 


O mouths man is in search of a new speech 
in which no language’s grammarian will have a say 


The word is sudden, and it is a God who trembles. 
Literally speaking, it is quite clear from a distance that automatic writing 
and the various other forms of automatic expression put into practise by 
surrealism have directly replied to this wish of Apollinaire by furnishing every 


man with the means of reawakening at will the God of whom he spoke. But I 
believe that, in spirit, what he is asking for goes even farther. Valéry, in a 
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short story of about twenty pages, written at the age of twenty-five, which 

dominates by far the rest of his work, La Soirée avec M. Tesve, seems to have 

foretold and called for something analogous when he said, with great respect, 

of his character: “At times, they [his words] lost all their meaning, they 

seemed merely to fill an empty place whose destination point was still doubtful 

or unforeseen by the language. I have heard him designate a material object by 

a group of abstract words and proper nouns.” That which is expected and 
encouraged by two such different spirits merits our attention more than ever 
at a time when, sounding the abyss which the news of each day digs before us, 
Denis de Rougemont can write in all objectivity: “Must it be thought that 
people kill each other over misunderstandings? Or that words don’t mean any- 
thing any more? . . . The more we talk, the less we understand each other. 
Death alone puts everybody in agreement. The twentieth century will appear 
in the future as a kind of verbal nightmare, of delirious cacophony. During it, 
one spoke more than one ever had before. Imagine those radio sets which 
cannot keep silent any more, neither night nor day, where the word is uttered 
at so much the second whether or not there are auditors, whether or not there 
is anything to say. A time when words were used up more quickly than in any 
century of History, time of the wide-spread prostitution of that word which was 
to be the measure of the true, and of which the gospel says that, in its source, 
it is ‘the life and the light of men.’ Alas, what have we done with the word?” 
Without forgetting the other changes which are necessary, yes, we shall have 
to remount to that source. The appeal to non-directed thought puts us in 
possession of the key to the first room. To enter the second, we must give back 
to man nothing less than the sentiment of his absolute dependence upon the 
community of all men. But some have fallen so low that the use of energetic 
remedies cannot be avoided. 

It is not impossible, moreover, that an individual should bring succour 
amid the great distress of today. He to whose lot it would fall to bring it would 
no doubt have difficulty in making himself known, but there is no reason to 
despair of his coming. About the same time that I used to watch Apollinaire 
strolling down the Boulevard de Saint Germain, attracting in his wake the 
beasts of Orpheus, I discovered that someone all alone had just pierced the 
night of ideas in the region where it was thickest: I speak of Sigmund Freud. 
Whatever the reservations of detail which the vast extent of his work may call 
for and which are the least debt that a man can pay to non-infallibility, could 
one ever have concentrated more truth so new, crying, essential in the scope 
of a thought, a life? And tell me if the hardest rock, that of prejudices, of 
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taboos, of immemorial dissimulations, did not split as soon as this finger of light 
pointed upon it, if from this rock the word did not spring limpid, or better, 
radiant, at least until others, by harnessing it to strictly utilitarian ends, began 
to becloud it. And yet, since the dawn of this century—The Interpretation of 
Dreams appeared in 1goo—until the entry of the Nazis into Vienna in 1938, 
were there many communications of such extreme importance so perseveringly 
uncomprehended, many irreplaceable existences paid for so long with ingrati- 
tude before finishing in persecution? I was twenty years old when, during a 
leave in Paris, I tried successively to represent to Apollinaire, to Valéry, to Gide 
that which, through Freud—whose name was then known in France only toa 
few psychiatrists—had appeared to me capable of upsetting the mental world 
from top to bottom. I was then very much given to enthusiasm and also extreme- 
ly anxious to share my convictions with those who were important to me—the 
rumor is about that I am not entirely cured of this quirk—and I remember that 
I held out to each of my victims the bait which he could least resist: to Apolli- 
naire “Pansexualism,” to Valery the key to the lapsus, to Gide the Oedipus 
complex. Well, in spite of my pains, I succeeded only in provoking smiles from 
all three of them or in having myself tapped on the shoulder with friendly 
sympathy. For here, in fact, we discern from another point of view the modern 
Tower of Babel. Not only have words become amazingly lax, not only is it true 
that, as Rougemont also says, “Our language is out of joint;” but the intellects 
which may be considered in our day as masterful are expert only in their 
specialty: they don’t mind at all professing ignorance as soon as one attempts 
to take them out of their sphere. Observe that it was quite otherwise in that 
period so quickly decried, the Middle Ages. Today we are placed before this 
double problem at least: to recover the meanings of words and to rediscover, 
I am not so mad as to say: the universality of knowledge, but at least the 
appetite for a universal knowledge. 


We must make fruitful and desirable again those human exchanges which 
are absorbed today in denying themselves through the exchange of machine-gun 
fire alone. This can take place provided we fight against the depreciation out 
of sight of the true coinage, which is language, and provided we oppose the 
development of that malignant tumor: the division of the world into castes of 
individuals more and more narrowly specialized. It is a question of keeping our 
eyes untiringly open for anything which has a chance of re-establishing—as 
already art, psychology have done—the most general contact, with no prejudice, 
between human beings. This something will be. For its realization there is 
lacking only, beyond propitious economic conditions,—but that can change— 
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only a spectacular discovery, concerning which certain advance signs, which 
generally do not deceive, have already led us to believe that it will arise in the 
realm of physics. 

At the beginning of the first manifesto of surrealism in 1924 I wrote, 
“the only thing which can still excite me is the word liberty.” I retain my 
capacity for this excitement. Liberty: whatever grossly abusive use one may 
have attempted to make of it, this word is not at all corrupted. It is the only 
word which would burn the tongue of Goebbels, it is this word which commands 
the inscription that his crony Pétain could not bear on the face of public 
monuments. Liberty: and there immediately blaze up in my mind the oldest, 
the harshest, the most exciting disputes of theologians, and immediately my 
memory is taken by some of the most meaningful phrases that I know, those 
which carry so much farther than their words. I hear the voice of Saint-Just 
thundering: “No liberty for the enemies of liberty.” I see the bent-over fore- 
heads of the greatest thinkers of the nineteenth century collecting at the bottom 
of the crucible that certainty which seems like nothing and which is all: 
“Liberty is necessity realized.” The thing that echoes now like a challenge, yes, 
it is still this brief notation of Apollinaire: ‘““The Marquis de Sade, that freest 
spirit who has ever existed.” And I see mounting up, inexorable, growing from 
the rubble under which certain individuals had sworn to smother it, the con- 
science of the working class, in which liberty takes on today the aspect of the 
most delicate woman’s handkerchief held by a massive, work-blackened, and 
clenched fist. 

From one war to the other, one may say that it is the passionate quest of 
liberty which has been the constant motive of surrealist action. To those who 
periodically ask why certain schisms have taken place within the surrealist 
movement, why certain interdictions have been brusquely issued, I believe I can 
reply with all honesty that, on the way, those have been eliminated who, in 
some more or less manifest way, have broken faith with liberty. Since liberty 
is revered in its pure state by surrealists, that is to say, praised in all its forms, 
there were, of course, many ways of breaking faith with it. In my own opinion, 
it was for example breaking faith to come back, as did certain of the old 
surrealists, to fixed forms of poetry, whereas it has been demonstrated, especially 
in the French language—and the exceptional radiance of French poetry since 
Romanticism authorizes a generalization of this viewpoint—that the quality of 
lyric expression has benefited from nothing so much as from the will to liberate 
from outworn rules: Rimbaud, Lautréamont, the Mallarmé of Un Coup de 
Dés, the most important symbolists (Maeterlinck, Saint-Pol-Roux) , the Apollin- 
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aire of the “conversation poems.” And that would be, in the same epoch, equally 
true of painting: in place of the preceding names it would suffice to write 
down those of Van Gogh, Seurat, Rousseau, Matisse, Picasso, Duchamp. It is 
also to have broken faith with liberty to have renounced expressing oneself 
personally (and by that very fact dangerously, always) outside the strict frame. 
work in which a “party” wishes to contain you, even if it be thought the party 
of liberty (loss of the feeling of uniqueness). It was equally erroneous for 
others to believe that they would always be so much themselves that they 
could be compromised with no matter whom (loss of the feeling of dependence) ; 
liberty is at once madly desirable and quite fragile, which gives her the right 
to be jealous. To find oneself in disgrace before her, there is no need to go as 
far as Chirico did fifteen years ago, underlining the wretchedness of one of his 
canvasses of the time with a fascist title like “Roman Legionnaires Looking 
Over Conquered Country,” or to go so far as, more recently, Avida Dollars*, 
gilding with obsequious academism the portrait of the Spanish ambassador, 
that is to say, of the representative of Franco, that monster to whom the author 
of the portrait precisely owes the oppression of his counry, not to mention the 
death of the best friend of his youth, the great poet Garcia Lorca—Franco: 
one knows only too well the regards Franco has for life, for mind, and for 
liberty. 

I insist on the fact that surrealism can be understood historically only in 
relation to the war, I mean—from 1919 to 1939—in relation at the same time 
to the war from which it issues and the war to which it extends. Certainly this 
epoch was measured in France by a limitless unconsciousness and lack of fore- 
sight; it is incontestable that it has rolled on the ball-bearings of the worst 
smugness and laziness. I think of nearly all the governments which have fol- 
lowed upon one another, made up of personalities which are indifferently 
interchangeable, having long since given their mediocre measure, prolonging 
the life of parties they no longer believe in, and through whose veins no new 
blood has been able to circulate for the past twenty years. 

If these men have understood nothing, foreseen nothing, neither they nor 
the majority which has maintained them in power, I hold that, on the other 
hand, in the vanguard of disinterested intellectual speculation, and most nota- 
bly in surrealism, their blindness has in no way been shared. They have been 
awarded no vote of confidence in their ability either to avoid a new cataclysm 
or to maintain the mechanism of republican institutions. Does this mean to 
say that surrealists have had a clear intuition of our new sliding towards the 





* Breton’s anagram for Salvador Dali. 
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pit, or better, that they have been capable of saying approximately when the 
inevitable abyss would open up? I need only one convincing proof: this sen- 
tence from my “lettres aux Voyantes” of 1925 which can be found in the 1929 
reedition of the “Manifesto of Surrealism”: “There are people who pretend 
that the war has taught them something; they are all the same less well off than 
I who know what the year 1939 is reserving for me.” If, fourteen years in 
advance, the coming of the war is strictly foretold in that sentence, it results 
that the theses of surrealism present in relation to that same war a “this side” 
and a “beyond.” The “this side” is in the affirmation of a will which is non- 
conformist in all regards, intended to shake off desperately the general inertia, 
and which entails a certain frenzy. It cannot assuredly be the expression of the 
return to an age of clemency and of free meditation on the needs ‘of human 
life. Man senses that the society which he has built is preparing not far away 
a fresh trap for him, that the good things which it holds out to him are of a 
quite ephemeral nature, that the very ethics which it imposes upon him are 
fallacious inasmuch as that society knows it must give way to a quite different 
scale of values as soon as this ceaseless perfectioning and piling-up of death- 
machines so demands. 

That which in the theses of surrealism can go beyond this war is for you, 
gentlemen, rather than me to decide. For this reason it would have seemed 
pedantic to me, in the present circumstances and especially at a time when you 
are approaching such an important turning point in your life, to inflict upon 
you a didactic speech. I know that you have received many precise details and 
clarifications from the extremely authoritative remarks of Mr. Henri Peyre, 
who has given me the honor and the grave joy of inviting me to speak to you 
at such a time. In the trial which surrealism has instituted, it is clear that I have 
too long been a “party” to be able to make myself a judge today. I nonetheless 
believe that all the activity spent in the name of surrealism cannot have been 
in vain, and in any event, you will grant me the point because there has never 
been an example of the contrary case on such a scale with such persistence and 
so great a circulation of men in both directions. Upon emerging from the 
present tunnel, we might as well make up our minds to it, we shall have to 
attempt to replace man in his element. One can hope that the disastrous 
experience of the other aprés-guerre will have given counsel and that men 
will not be content to return to the poverty-stricken conceptions which pre- 
vailed at that time. “The true life is absent,” Rimbaud had already said. It will 
be the moment not to let pass before conquering that life. In all domains I 
believe that it will be necessary to bring to that attempt all the audacity of 
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which man is capable. If that can be, if this time is the real one—failing which 


it will mean only a postponement—I doubt if one can avoid reconsidering 
seriously, whether directly or at an angle, the surrealist propositions. It wil] 
never be emphasized enough that in the presence of the desperate situation of 
man in the middle of the twentieth century, surrealism tried to put into his 
hands new keys. In conclusion, I wish to group its propositions for memory 
such as they have formulated themselves to us gradually but unwaveringly: 


1. One must grant to Freud that the exploration of the unconscious life 
furnishes the only worthwhile basis for appreciation of the motives which make 
the human being act. The so-called conscious justifications which pretend to 
dismiss these motives easily only cover over the dirt with polish. Starting from 


, 


these premises, surrealism has continuously emphasized “automatism,” not only 
as a method of expression on the literary and artistic level, but, moreover, as a 


first step toward a general revision of the modes of knowledge. 


2. As I said in 1930, and today more than ever: “It is necessary to feel 
by all means and to make known at all costs the artificial character of the old 
antinomies hypocritically intended to forestall any unprecedented agitation on 
the part of man, if only by giving him a derisory idea of his means or by defy- 
ing him to escape in a worthwhile way from the universal constraint . . 
Everything leads us to believe that there exists a certain point of the mind 
from which life and death, the real and the imaginary, past and future, the 
communicable and the incommunicable, high and low, cease to be perceived 
as contradictory.” This is not only a view inherited from occultists, it translates 
an aspiration so profound that it is doubtless from it essentially that surrealism 
will be considered as having taken its substance. For surrealism—and I think 
that one day this will be its glory—anything will have been considered good that 
could reduce these oppositions, which have been presented as insurmountable. 
Deplorably intrenched during the course of ages, they are the true alembics of 


suffering: the opposition of madness and of pretended “reason,” which refuses 
to take into account the irrational; the opposition of dream and of “action,” 
which believes it can brand dreams with inanition; opposition of the mental 
representation and the physical perception, both of them produced from the 
dissociation of a single primordial faculty of which the primitive and the child 
bear the trace, which lifts the malediction of an uncrossable barrier between 
the external and the internal world and which, refound, would be the salvation 
of man. 


3g. Among those contradictions which are fatal to us the most important 


to resolve—and it is the one in which I have interested myself most extensively— 
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js the one which sets at odds nature and man within man’s conception of 
nature’s necessity and of his own, these two necessities presenting themselves 
as being in grave disaccord. Although I cannot pretend to have resolved it, 
I have at least shown that it does not totally resist the attentive observation of 
coincidences and other phenomena said to be “chance.” Chance remains the 
great veil to be lifted. I have said that it could be the manifestation-form of 
external necessity as it makes a way in the human unconscious. It is moreover 
apt to be brought to the front rank of preoccupations by war, in which the 
strength of calculations appears to be continuously limited by that unknown, 
the oscillation of a certain chance. 

4. There remain one or two sentences of mine, dating from the last war, 
which I shall allow myself to quote to you, inasmuch as they are applicable 
equally to my situation at the time and to yours now. Here they are: “We who 
have reached the age of twenty years during this war, that is, the age at which 
one systematizes one’s life, were forced, while doing this, to take into account 
the implacable realities. In order not to feel too badly about this, we were led 
to attach little importance to all things. We came to ask of our philosophers, 
of our poets, the same sacrifice.” I say that these remarks have become fully 
applicable again. At the time of their utterance they were to introduce an 
appreciation both of Alfred Jarry and of a sort of dramatic humor which is 
based on a succession of inspired sallies in reaction to that which is most tragic 
in the situation brought upon man. The human mind is so made that it enjoys 
such paradoxical relaxation at the moments when the springs of life are 
stretched to the breaking point. This disposition should consequently dissuade 
the mind—and sometimes surrealism has challenged this—from trying to take 
everything seriously. 

5. In attempting to co-ordinate the diverse preceding points, surrealism 
found itself carried quite naturally to the very edge of the id, a word which, in 
opposition to the word ego in the psychoanalytic vocabulary, serves, as you 
know, to designate the ensemble of very active powers escaped from conscious- 
ness by virtue of various reproving judgments. Freud has seen in the id “the 
arena of the struggle which brings to grips Eros and the death instinct.” Such 
a conception can not fail to take on full relief in the light of the events of the 
day. From the moment of return to what one calls normal existence we should 
sweep with searchlights and then undertake resolutely to disinfect that immense 
and sombre region of the id where myths swell beyond measure and where at 
the same time wars are fomented. But, you will ask, how can we approach this 
region? I say that only surrealism has occupied itself with the concrete resolu- 
tion of this problem, that it has truly put its foot into the arena and charted 
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landmarks. In view of an undertaking which singularly exceeded its numerica] 


forces, but which appeared to it to be a prime necessity, it has been alone in 
placing here and there several danger-buoys. 

A persistent faith in automatic expression as a sounding device, a per. 
sistent hope in the dialectic (that of Heraclitus, of Meister Eckhardt, of Hegel) 
for the resolution of the antinomies which overwhelm man, recognition of 
objective chance as an indication of the possible reconciliation between the ends 
of nature and the ends of men in the eyes of the latter, a will to the permanent 
incorporation in the psychic apparatus of black humor which, at a certain 
temperature, can alone play the role of a safety-valve, preparation in a prac. 
tical way for an intervention in the mythical life which would at first take on 
the aspect of large-scale cleansing—in such contexts are to be found the funda. 
mental watchwords of surrealism today. 

Gentlemen, I reflect again that some of you are ready to depart on that 
incredibly rapid train whose windows are streaked with the inscription “19429- 
Future” and which consents to stop a moment before the platform on which 
we are standing, and for no reason would I wish to burden the travelers with 
anything which might hinder them. All the more reason, then to wish: if sur- 
realism aspires to survive on the devastated field like a stalk, that is to say, 
like the thing insignificant in itself and marvelous because it holds the secret 
of the infinite repetition of the same field, may it bear the pride of weighing 
as little as that stalk on the scales of the wind! Whatever may be the ambition 
to know and the temptation to act, I know that at the approach of twenty 
years of age they are quite ready to yield the field to a woman’s look which 
gathers in itself all the attraction of the world. Everything in which I believed 
and still believe on another level would lose a great part of its importance for 
me if I were not confident that, while inspired by the cluster of ideas that I 
have just retraced for you, while expressing the anguish of its time, surrealism 
has yet succeeded in giving a new face to beauty. It is in this spirit that I have 
chosen to bring before your eyes, while refraining from weighting them with 
commentary, some images whose meaning matters only in relation to the 
seduction which they carry, so much that I have deemed it preferable to let 
the latter work upon you alone. And that is also why I should prefer, in spite 
of everything, to leave you less with the echo of the preceding considerations 
than with that of the few poems which I am going to read to you now.* 

(Translated by R.G.C.) 





* “La Jolie Rousse” by Guillaume Apollinaire, “Monsieur Aa _ [’anti- 
philosophe” by Tristan Tzara, “En l’Honneur des Muets” by Paul Eluard, 
“Le Sang Répandu” by Benjamin Péret, “L’Union Libre.” 
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Rene Char 


It is time to speak of Char. He has been writing since 1927, and since the 
Liberation has aroused a fervent interest within France. His novitiate served 
in the seminaries of Surrealism, and having published jointly with Breton and 
Eluard, from that dogmatic chaos he emerged gradually (and without apostasy) 
to afirm his own poetic truth. 

For truth is his concern. Not the mirage of yet another imaginary world, 
not the dexterous patterning of words and echoes. Truth in, through, and about 
poetry, which thus reflects self, as so often before it has done (traditional 
invocation of the “Muse,” and compare the like attitude of those who pray 
that they may be shown how to pray), but sinks itself, too, in other objects— 
even Narcissus, after all, had to purchase a mirror—for example the poet's rela- 
tions with others, their relationship to him, the problem of his death, the line 
of filiation of this momentary and momentous activity, his striving for authentic 
expression, with the deeds which thereafter he will perform. Or, to put it more 
concretely, his poetry is not a nostalgia for the past or the impossible, is not 
exclusively a delighting in the present, but while realising intensely the 
presence of the present is directed also towards the future. And his fellow-men! 
Even that wretched creature, the reader, is envisaged—a contrast with Baude- 
laire’s degraded accomplice or butt which he shocks into registering a hit—as a 
companion possibly in the exploring and making of the real world. “Poetry is 
creation productive of the real.” “Greetings for him who marches by my side 
to the end of the poem. Tomorrow he will pass upright beneath the wind.” 

Let us question René Char’s poetic labors as to their fundamental signifi- 
cance. Patent is the failure of purely objective explanations of the universe 
and man’s place in it, flagrant, the unsubstantial gratuitousness of all sub- 
jectivism. Must we choose between this sterile solipsistic play and “the barren- 
ness of the merely correct” (Jaspers), of partial truths? Suffer impalement on 
the dilemma’s one or other horn? The skilled athlete can evade the danger, 
the razeteur of the sport popular in Char’s own Southern region, who running 
diagonally across the bull’s path possesses himself of the cockade which, 
attached to both horns, had graced the animal’s forehead. The poet as razeteur, 
the prize he has snatched on his oblique course mysteriously pendant from 
the twin horns of subjectivism and objectivism—such, it may be, is the poet's 
part, with this aspiration he may shorten the birth-pangs of new meaning in a 
universe that has lost all meaning, and help to reintegrate therein men become 
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aliens. After the rationalism of René Descartes, after the preoccupation with 
self of Frangois-René, Viscount of Chateaubriand, the bridge-building or 
cockade-snatching exploits of René Char? It might be so. To be rené is to be 
reborn, and possibly, we have suggested, to assist in a new birth. 

Lest the misconception arise: Char is not the author of Fin de Satan, of 
Dieu. Lacking Victor Hugo’s megalomania, he does not regard himself as a 
source of universal and total salvation. What can one man do for another? 
At most, with a word or gesture, unveil momentarily a possible path, or as 
briefly retain, between thumb and forefinger, a wriggling, a slippery, a vanished 
reality: he cannot give eyes or hands. This “most” Char offers. Yet, and thereby 
he assumes the trappings of omnipotent deity, the means by which he realises 
his intentions are hard to discover: for while he inhabits a coherent poetic land- 
scape, the barren or intermittently fertile regions of the Midi (the Vaucluse is 
his birthplace), the pressings of grape and olive have filtered into various 
receptacles. Dominant in his recent work is the aspect of prose. He has also 
employed free verse; and the “versicle,” that is to say the deep-lunged, robust 
Claudelian line; and almost regular rhythms, though with the avoidance of 
rhyme. This exclusion illustrates his tendency, reaching right up to the supreme 
cockade of which we have spoken, to base prosody (as does Paul Claudel, in 
theory and practice), and all else, on the reconciliation of opposites rather 
than on repetition, on echo. (Sameness and difference, like all antitheses they 
too reciprocally determine one another; but either may be accentuated.) A 
poem, with Char, consists on occasion of a short phrase that, like much con- 
siderable poetry, will by many be judged “not poetry at all.” He aims at the 
maximum density, not of imagery alone, but of meaning. A sequence of these 
self-contained blocks can form nevertheless a large: unit, as discrete rumbles 
of thunder build a storm. Thunder, maintained Heraclitus, governs all things. 
Or, when a poem has a greater apparent unity, something other subtends than 
a logical or narrative sequence, to ensure validity. 

These notes constitute the heralding of Char, they are not a thorough 
study or even an introduction. What follows attempts, mainly, to convey his 
tone, an entire comprehension may not be attained. It goes with Char as with 
Heraclitus, whom so greatly he admires: first comes the shock of recognition, 
cognition lags behind. There is no cult of obscurity, nor technical incompetence 
—the horseshoe of authentic poetry must of necessity be hammered out of 
glowing metal. Authentic, essential. If assurance of immediate surface compre- 
hension were the Medean law, only the superficial, discursive, peripheral 
would have unfailing right of entry. But enough of reflection, here is the 
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reflected in person, the bridge, anvil, wheelbarrow, salvo, iridiscence, etc., of 
Char’s poetry. 

“Pure eyes in the woods—Search weeping for the inhabitable head.” Found, 
with a variant which has no equivalent for “weeping,” in two early collections. 
A Surrealist image and something more: multiple meaning. Instead of the 
element of fear in Goethe’s “The oak tree stood in garb of mist—Towering up 
a giant there,-Where darkness out of the undergrowth—Looked with its hun- 
dred ebon eyes,’ 


there is longing, love, and the hope of that love’s satisfaction, 
a turning to the future as well as immobilization, in the poem, of the present. 
Union of self and outside world is desired, a union which for Victor Hugo was 
already consummated: “Oh madman, who believest I am not thou!” Or Char’s 
lines may be regarded as a visual variant of the notion, expressed by Rainer 
Maria Rilke and many others, that the poet lends his voice to the world and to 
natural things, which otherwise must remain mute. And Jorge Guillén exclaims 
“The world invents me!—I am its legend!” With Char the sought and sightless 
object is the human head, and the eyes belong to the world—already an inter- 
penetration of opposites. Compare (for there is not so much a total newness 
in recent poetry as the more radical exploitation of age-old spells, and a shun- 
ning of the non-poetic), compare the spatially paradoxical exchange and con- 
tainment of lovers’ hearts in the “metaphysical” verse of John Donne. Again, 
most simply, Char’s couplet can be taken to express the desire for that not yet 
encountered, for the divined and miraculous She. Its few words compete with 
the expansive resources of a Japanese paper flower (simile adapted from 
Proust) . 

Below are brief quotations, most of them presented in the original as 
relatively independent units, for the most part dealing with poetry and the 
poet, and taken from the whole range of Char’s productivity. It would be 
tempting to comment further on many things; on his faithfulness to Surrealist 
(maintaining with a surer judgment than Breton and others the balance even 
between, more sovereigniy fusing the worlds of dream and wakefulness) and 
his avoidance of its pitfalls; on the doctrine he offers of poetic commitment 
(my translation of “engagement’), which at the same time rescues the notion 
from the Gehenna where Breton would plunge it and crashes through the 
barrier which Sartre rather too summarily has erected between the unescapable 
commitment of the prose writer and the alleged freedom of the poet to play 
with words as with pebbles (reflections of Valéry’s theories persist, even on 
waters hostile to him); on Char’s own share in armed resistance, and the 
resultant precipitation in his Feuillets d’Hypnos; on—but Char is entitled to 


speak for himself. 
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(1) 
The poem is furious ascent; poetry, the sport of barren 
hillsides. 


(2) 
The poem is the consummated love of desire which 
remains desire. 


(3) 


Sing your iridescent thirst. 


(4) 


Oh truth, mechanical infanta, remain earth and murmur 
amidst the impersonal stars! 


(5) 
The very spirit of the castle 


Is the drawbridge. 
(6) 
Poetry is of all clear waters that which tarries the least at 
the reflections of its bridges. 


Poetry, future life within requalified man. 


(7) 
The poet is the man of unilaterai stability. 


(8) 
The poet, this torrent with serene mud. 


(9) 
If we inhabit a lightning flash, it is the heart of the 
eternal. 


(10) 
Produce what knowledge wishes to keep secret, knowledge 
with its hundred passageways. 
(11) 
The poet, inclined to exaggeration, evolves correctly under 
torture. 


(12) 
The poet cannot long remain in the stratosphere of the 


Word. He must coil himself in fresh tears and push on farther 
in his realm. 
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(13) 

In poetry, it is only upon the communication and the 
self-determination of the totality of things among themselves 
through us that we find ourselves committed and defined, in 
a position to acquire our original form and our probative 


qualities. 


(14) 

The poet must hold the scales even between the physical 
world of waking and the redoubtable ease of sleep, the lines of 
the knowledge wherein he lays the poem’s subtle body passing 
without distinction from one to the other of these different con- 
ditions of life. 


(15) 
Sometimes his reality would lack meaning for him did 
not the poet influence in secret the narration of the exploits 


of others. 


(16) 
Escape into one’s fellows with immense perspectives of 
poetry one day perhaps will be possible. 


(17) 


Set beside fate resistance to fate. 


(18) 
To every crumbling of the proofs, the poet responds with 


a salvo of future. 


THRESHOLD 

When man’s barrage crumbled, sucked in by the gigantic 
fissure of the abandonment of the divine, words far away, 
words which did not want to be lost, tried to withstand the 
excessive thrust. There the dynasty of their sense was decided. 

I have run to the outlet of this diluvian night. Braced in 
the quivering dawn, my belt filled with seasons, I await you, 
oh my friends who are going to come. Already I divine you 
behind the blackness of the horizon. My hearth does not ex- 
haust its good wishes for your dwellings, and my stick of 
cypress wood laughs with all its heart for you. 
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PIERRE SCHNEIDER 
A Note on 
the Exquisite Corpse 


We remember the cadavre exquis, if at all, as a parlor-game fashionable 
two decades or so ago. Perhaps it still tumbles out of the closet from time to 
time, at moments of acute social ennui. Usually, it lies buried alongside the 
charades and musical chairs dear to our fathers. Yet the cadavre exquis was 
anything but an innocent jeu de société, some artists went so far as to expect a 
miraculous flora to bloom on it. What I suspect is not so much the cadavre 
exquis’ early death, as its burial, so hurried and hushed that it prevented what 
might have been a revealing autopsy. The truth is that the cadavre exquis was 
of an infinitely more explosive essence than the most piquant of parlor-games, 
and that it raised questions which people were only too glad not to answer. 

Cadavre exquis is an excellent illustration of the currently popular axiom 
that some wholes are qualitatively different from their component parts. Thus 
it presents the remarkable peculiarity that it is always necessarily beyond the 
individuals who contrive it. For those who may have forgotten it, I quote the 
definition a French Surrealist gave it: 


Every one sets down on a piece of paper hidden from the others a 
noun that will become the subject of a sentence. You then hand your 
paper, so folded as to hide the writing, to your left-hand neighbor, 
while you simultaneously receive the paper which your right-hand 
neighbor has prepared in the same manner. Each piece of paper must 
have accomplished a complete circuit by the end of the game. You 
then add to the unknown noun an adjective or qualifying phrase. As 
before, you hand on your sheet and receive another one in its place, 
and proceed in the same way for the verb, then for the direct object, 
and finally for the adjective or phrase qualifying the latter. You then 
unfold the paper and read the result aloud, having made sure however 
that the members of the sentence agree gramatically. 

Georges Hugnet, Petite anth. poétique du surr., p. 151 


The result is the closest thing to communal poetic creation conceivable today. 
We are provided with an unfailing device to make a Homer out of any gather- 
ing of Beotians. The “game” received ‘its name from its first and most striking 
utterance: “Le cadavre exquis boira le vin nouveau.” And the Surrealists, who 
claimed to have invented it, hailed this delphic pronouncement as unequivocal 
confirmation of its revolutionary nature. 

Among the features which should endear cadavre exquis to the student is 
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that material is always readily available. Determined to reach the bottom of 


this matter, I enlisted the services of a few friends and, one midnight, we 
exhumed the exquisite corpse. Its first words, both unprintable and uninterest. 
ing, only revealed that what our experiment had kept my friends away from 
was still very much on their minds. But soon we were confronted with the 
following: 
Trots chevaux aigus 
Sauf vers le nord 
Trois routes perdues 
Sauf vers l'aurore. 
When someone remarked that the corpse was quoting Eluard, the inevitable 
anti-modernist forthwith concluded that this demonstrated the falseness of all 
modern poetry. He was immediately opposed by the representative of the 
avant-garde who spoke about tapping the roots of the Collective Unconscious 
or something to that effect: briefly, ancient bombards were once again drawn 
up to settle useless arguments. To cut short this monkey or Australian insect 
business, we consulted the corpse again, and what it spoke was indeed decisive: 
Le laboureur m’a dit en songe: Fais ton pain, 
Je ne te nourris plus, gratte la terre et séme. 


Le tisserand m’a dit: Fais tes habits toi-méme. 
Et le magon m’a dit: Prends la truelle en main. 


For these immortal lines were Sully-Prudhomme’s who had been anything but a 
charlatan. The discussion was thus quickly brought to an end and the exquisite 
corpse buried again. 

And yet a question had been begged, a question that was certainly im- 
portant enough. Why had it not been formulated? Perhaps simply because its 
implications are upsetting. 

The Surrealists cultivated the cadavre exquis for the same reason that they 
cultivated automatic writing and recording dreams: here were three ways of 
minimizing the intervention of consciousness in literary creation. Breton defines 
Surrealism as: “Automatisme psychique pur . . . Dictée de la _ pensée, en 
l’absence de tout contréle exercé par la raison, en dehors de toute préoccupa- 
tion esthétique ou morale.” (André Breton, Les manifestes du surréalisme, Paris, 
1946; p. 45.) Automatism thus becomes a guarantee of the purity of the revela- 
tion, while active participation of the writer in the text can only distort the 
latter’s truth. The Surrealists see themselves as “modestes appareils enregis- 
treurs”, as passive transmitters. Under ideal conditions, all elements of indi- 
vidual and conscious intervention would be neutralized; the text would not be 


written, but would write itself; and the author, this distractor who stamps on 
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a poem Baudelaire’s mark instead of Racine’s, no longer exists. A thousand 
variegated Egos have capitulated before the uniform, objective, impersonal Id 
(and indeed, when we read in succession a certain number of automatic 
Surrealist texts, we are struck, once the effect of surprise has worn off, by the 
dullness which this monotony creates). The automatic text is thus alien not 
only to the reader, but to the very person from whose pen it has flown. “A vous 
qui écrivez, ces éléments sont aussi étrangers qu’a tout autre .. .” It may 
almost be said to be autonomous. 

In short, what the gadget-minded Surrealists have invented is a practically 
self-sufficient machine to produce literature, all literature, in fact, if we do not 
smash it up in time. And most of us feel the same uneasiness toward it as 
toward any other mechanism grown beyond the limits of its usefulness to man. 
We find writing a way of mastering, or at least coming to terms with, the 
universe, and expect from it an effect in some way cathartic or illuminating. 
We fully agree with the Surrealists on the belief that literature frees man, but 
we are forced to note that their defense of automatic writing as the greatest 
means of liberation is based on a strange confusion. They thought that, having 
freed the work, they had also freed the author and the reader. But is this 
freedom? 


Once again, all we know is that we are endowed to a certain extent 
with speech and that, by it, something great and obscure strives im- 
periously to express itself through our beings, that each one of us has 
been chosen and pointed out to himself among the multitude to formu- 
late that which must be formulated in our lifetime. It is an order 
which we have received once and for all and which we have never had 
the leisure to question. 
(André Breton, “Légitime défense,” given by M. Nadaud in 
Documents surréalistes, p. 65.) 


And again: 
It [Surrealism] will never value anything so much as the artificial repro- 
duction of that ideal moment when a man, prey to a particular emo- 
tion, is suddenly seized by this “something stronger than himself” 
which hurls him, however protesting, into the immortal. Lucid, wide 
awake, only in terror could he emerge from these straits. Everything 
is in his not being free to do so— 
(André Breton, Manifestes du surréalisme, p. 147) 
The freedom of the possessed! The poem is gratuitous, but the poet has paid 
dearly for it; while it soars off in self-sufficiency, he remains chained to the soil, 
without link to it (unless we assume that the Surrealist is clumsily usurping 
the function of the psychoanalyst). Such inhuman freedom was too much even 
for the Surrealists. Reason has a way of sneaking in again through the back 
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door and of taking nasty revenge: what is said is earth-shaking, but the syntax 
is impeccable, Breton preaches revolutions in the style of Bossuet, and the 
apocalyptic visions of Magritte or Tanguy are painted in the worst academic 
manner. Our distrust of the machine to produce art therefore seems wholly 
justified. 

At this point, however, we ourselves are about to fall into a no less grave 
confusion. For, as the criticism of my anti-modernist friend shows, we tend to 
extend our condemnation of the process of creation to the thing created, as if 
the law of the tree applied to the fruit. The cadavre exquis and the flowers 
that grow on it can never be judged by the same standards.' If given the time, 
the cadavre exquis might conceivably write not only original poetry (it has), 
but poems in the purest manner of Sully-Prudhomme, or of Eluard, or of 
Racine. But whatever it writes—once it is written—belongs to the body, the 
exquisite body, of literature, and should be judged by whatever aesthetic 
criteria we have at our disposal. As soon as it is achieved, the work enters a 
kind of ideal and public death, which would quickly divest it of all but what 
we might call its name, were it not for the horde of guides who fasten on the 
visitors to the cemetery. It is only in this name, whether rightful or stolen, that 
successive generations of readers can expect to-find artistic experience. 

But the act of writing itself is another matter. Here we have a right to 
protest against the deception, here is a place for strong condemnation, not of 
the fraudulent poem, but of the poet who has perpetrated the lie. The 
Surrealists are to be thanked for having focused, by their deliberate irresponsi- 
bility (in their hands the ivory tower became an ivory well), the problem of 
the writer’s responsibility from an entirely new angle. 

The general nature of art in our time has highlighted this problem as 
acutely as is possible. I do not have in mind the relation of the artist to society 
and to politics, but to his own art. If we look at contemporary French poetry, 
(we could easily do the same for the other arts), we notice that age-old con- 
ventions have been abandoned: the old metrical and rhythmic structures, the 
old poetic attitudes. French poets today can no longer rely on convenient and 
constant traditional forms, they must forge their own. At first sight, this might 
seem a blessing for those incapable of enduring any sort of discipline; in reality 
it is just the opposite. Today there are two ways of producing something inevita- 
ble. The safe one is to submit to rules fixed once and for all, rules that will 


neither bring us anything new nor let us down. The other way is to create the 





1 Victor Hugo’s monstrous way with the turning tables of Jersey doesn’t 
make the poems and prose poems published by Dr. Simon any less admirable. 
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jnevitable which is inevitable only once it is done, which cannot now be other 
but might have been, which forever stands between the road now supremely 
right and the bifurcations, the hesitations still possible a moment ago: the way 
of La Fontaine. 

This is the test by fire, and almost all are burned in the process. The 
greatest change modern French poetry has brought about is to have done away 
with Trade in the writing of poetry, to have made it impossible for the artisan 
to be accepted as a valid substitute for the artist. Mediocrity can no longer 
hide itself, the poet no longer count on help from the outside. He is forced 
to plunge into himself and to find there all the strength he will ever have. 
From this condition must grow the sincerest art, for sincerity is a subjective 
and internal criterion: it is the perfect coincidence of the self with itself. And 
no one will fool himself all the time, even with the most eloquent words. 
Today's art is fragile, incessantly questioned, never allowed to rest on its achieve- 
ments, apt to crumble at any moment under the most corroding of criticisms, 
that which the artist makes of himself, often against his own will. 


Whatever the causes of this precarious state of modern literature (they 
have been pointed out repeatedly), it is clear that they are a sign of the times 
and that they render the poet’s burden of responsibility almost unbearably 
heavy. Moreover, it is certain that the instability of the age finds an echo in its 
literature, and that the writer is faced as never before with the threat of seeing 
his work go down in the total shipwreck. Still it is our time, and for the poet 
to attempt to ignore it in the hope that his work will survive is a disreputable 
attitude which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

There have been similar cases in the past. During the sixteenth century, 
when the French language was changing rapidly, as contemporaries could easily 
see, writers had to choose between expression in a vernacular doomed to early 
death and Latin, a medium both deathless and lifeless. Spenser, too, had the 
same misgivings about English. There have been, on the other hand, epochs— 
French Classicism fell in one of these—where the stability of life harmonized 
elegantly with the conventions of literature. In any case, this is a matter over 
which the artist has no control. 

Our attitude, then, is clear, and should be stated as dogmatically as possible: 
Literature, the thing created, can only be evaluated in terms of aesthetic stand- 
ards. Automatically severed from all that brought it into being, projected into 
an incommensurable life after death, it knows no other vicissitudes than the 
hazards of its encounters through the centuries. Yesterday a medieval, Shakes- 
peare may be a son of the Renaissance tomorrow. And the pastiche might 
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easily be taken some day for the real thing. 


The act of writing, however, the creation, will be judged on moral grounds, 


Here courage and cowardice, responsibility and betrayal, are the criteria. For the 
writer lives now, and Now is a battle from which he cannot be allowed to 
desert without being stamped a coward and a traitor. He cannot make a 
pretense of stability, of lastingness, even though he is convinced that the 
literature typical of his time is unstable and doomed to oblivion. And if he 
does, only we, the sole witnesses of the present, are in a position to unmask 
his fraud. 

It may be asked whether it is at all possible to observe this distinction 
when reading a contemporary. Our evaluation, in such cases, is usually a blend 
of the aesthetic and the extra-aesthetic, a puzzling mixture which leads to a 
bewilderment akin to that which marked our reaction toward the cadavre 
exquis. It is due to the necessity of having to judge on the same evidence, 
namely the book, both the work and the author. Often these two needs are in 
conflict, for the dream of the Good Old Days, every day more persuasive, also 
shapes our feelings in matters of art, and we become momentary accomplices of 
the illusionist, the reassuring neo-classicist. Hence when reality takes the upper 
hand again in us, our guilt at our desertion makes us a great deal more severe 
toward our tempter. These are factors unavoidable in the estimation of con- 
temporary art, that make judging works of the past so much less difficult, since 
there we need no longer feel any such guilt. They account for the inner contra- 
diction that, while I am warning against the confusion of zsthetics and morals, 
I would be thoroughly distrustful of anyone who keeps these realms clearly 
apart when criticizing modern poets. 

I am not saying that we should pass a moral judgment on the poet's total 
behavior (though rather interesting correlations could be established: say, for 
instance, between Valéry’s poetry and his words when contributing to a fund 
to raise a statue in honor of an Anti-Dreyfusard army man?: “Dix francs, non 
sans réflexions.”) , but on his comportment as a writer, as apparent in each of 
his works. What we denounce need not be exactly either form or content. We 
believe that a deep-rooted anxiety is a sign whose absence, in a poet today, 
makes him highly suspicious; but we may detect it nowhere but in a tremor of 
the handwriting, I mean the tone. We denounce a Valéry, a T. S. Eliot, a 
St.-John Perse for taking refuge in Tradition or Myth (by definition constant), 
when the only tradition worthy of being kept alive is that of responsibility 
toward your time. 





2 Col. Henry. Valéry is quoted from memory, the reference having eluded 
me. 
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What we mean by responsibility is made clear by the case of Paul Valéry. 
His poetry exudes the painful concern of a writer who could not endure the 
thought of death. Indeed, he feared death for his work so much that he never 
took the risk of making it live. He gave us poems still-born into immortality. 
Most of them are hollow pastiches of Racine or of Mallarmé’s Racinian 
Hérodiade, the last of his comparatively uninteresting and largely derivative 
earlier poems. Valéry never failed to play it safe, never took the risk of the 
decay which after all might only be death’s revenge on what had been too much 
alive—the flesh by which one was, for a moment, more than the eternal skeleton. 
There is need of courage for a writer to sacrifice to his time, which will never 
be that of others, his desires of survival. But Valéry took such care to immure 
himself in his pomp that he never gave circumstance an occasion to filter into 
his poetry (Is there not something unnatural in a poetry that never departs 
for an instant from the poetics on which it is based?). Haunted by the solidity 
of the tombstone under which he would inescapably end, he lived and wrote 
under the sign of petrifaction. And without a doubt he is dead to perfection, 
since not even in this did he leave anything to chance: the dead do not speak, 
says the proverb, and Valéry practised silence for twenty years.* 


André Breton has said somewhere: “La beauté sera convulsive ou elle ne 
sera pas.” If there is a deep conflict between a certain beauty, a certain 
pleasure, and reality, then it is the duty of the poet to make this conflict his 
starting point. What is irresponsible, is not the search for stability, for we 
do not want our art merely to mirror reality, but the pretense of a stability 
that is possible only at the price of ignoring reality. We ask for solutions, 
not for escapes. We reject the royal roads of the Surrealists’ cadavre exquis 
and their other automatic devices, or Valéry’s automatic insertion of his poetry 
into a body of literature which our taste cannot question. Hope may be found 
in the fact that there have been several dramatic solutions of the conflict in 
contemporary French poetry: unstable equilibrium, but stability nonetheless. 
Paul Eluard: tears of joy or of sorrow, forming a stream so pure and so free in 
its meanderings, wide and calm as it ambles through plains of love, fierce and 
tormented as it rushes between cliffs of horror or indignation, yet everywhere 
as right as the river—only La Fontaine achieved like grace and fluidity. René 
Char: beauty in-spite-of, beauty on leave from war, the revelling of heroes who 
even in the interlude retain the solemn, princely definitive gesture of the battle. 
Reverdy: an atmosphere of unrelenting obsessiveness, the lid of despair 





§ It is said that Valéry wrote nothing for twenty years. Sheer slander! He 
wrote, he wrote incessantly, with invisible ink. 
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clamped down tight, poem after poem pointing to the same mark on the 
barometer: angoisse fixe. 

With what relief we turn from Valéry to these poets! Here is no easy 
escape, no smile that is not won at the price of despair. Here are the thousand 
grimaces and tics that distort the face of our time. Reverdy is one of us, 
Valkéry wrote for posterity, and that is what we, his contemporaries, cannot 
forgive him. Valéry, with the serene, imperturbable deathmask: cadavre exquis, 


JEAN CASSOU 


Prison Sonnets: XIII 


Jean Cassou, shut in prison as a Communist during the recent German 
occupation, deprived of paper and ink, conceived his Trente-trois Sonnets 
composés au secret which, transmitted from memory, were later published by 
the clandestine “Editions de Minuit.” The entire sequence has been translated 
in the original verse-scheme by Mr. Kenneth Cornell: his version of Sonnet XIII 
is presented below. 


XII 


The rising street ends at the laundry where 

The building’s blue on chalky sky is thrust. 

You pass, the pilgrim of cold street and square, 
Of bench and news-stand, shivering in dust. 


You see a note of stupor everywhere; 
In chilly panes of empty shops, mute cry 
Of posters, houses of expectant air 
That long for heat to gain vitality. 


Continue on your way, leave trodden lanes, 
You who have never found a destiny! 
Your hollow footsteps cause this lifeless state. 


Let laughter shake at last these window panes, 


These roofs and regal gardens. Life can be 
Restored by absence of your ashen weight. 
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The Post-Surrealism of 
Aragon and Eluard 


Soon surrealism will reach its silver anniversary as an officially recognized 
literary and artistic movement. In the course of the past three decades, some of 
the most challenging figures of French literature have embraced it as an 
esthetic credo—and a way of life; but internal dissensions have caused from 
time to time grave cleavages in the group. Today, of the original founders of 
the movement who have achieved personal literary success, André Breton stands 
alone to answer a vehement “yes” to the sceptics who ask whether surrealism is 
still alive, and whether it has a future. As proof of its survival, Breton points 
to the recent International Exposition in Paris in which artists of twenty-four 
nations were represented under the banner of surrealism. Acquiring new 
recruits is, of course, a good index to continued vitality. But what has hap- 
pened to those who have left the coterie? To what extent have the rebels ceased 
to be surrealists? 

It has been rightly pointed out in a recent survey of the movement in the 
periodical Critique’ that the word “surrealism” has come to have two meanings: 
it is the closely-knit spiritual union of artists and writers who operated under 
the common trademark, and in its more general connotation it implies a state 
of mind, a special way of considering the universe. Obviously Aragon and 
Eluard are no longer surrealists in the limited sense of the word; but have 
they also rejected the surrealist point of view which had served as the original 
impetus to their literary expression? 

Too often the negative influences that helped shape the surrealist move- 
ment are identified with its positive precepts. Only recently in the preface to 
an anthology of Aragon’s poetry (1946) Claude Roy attributed the “fecundity 
of surrealism” and its appeal to basically different personalities, to an inner 
contradiction in the character of the movement: a will to change the world 
versus a wish to give up the world for a nirvana of oblivion. It is true that the 
surrealists had two aims, but I do not think that they were really conflicting 
ones; for the will to change and to renounce did not refer to the same type of 
existence. 


The young surrealists of 1920 reacted nihilistically to a certain atmos- 








1 See Georges Bataille, Critique, March 1948, pp. 273-278. 
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phere: the smug bourgeois world whose limited logic they held responsible for 
war and social chaos. These young men, unlike their elders Claudel, Péguy and 
Maurras, had found no inspiration in war. When the newly organized sur. 
realists were deriding established traditions and institutions they were con. 
demning what to them symbolized bigotry and lack of vision. When, at a 
banquet in honor of Saint-Pol-Roux, a surrealist fanatic cried out “A bas la 
France!” he was referring to the “France” in the throes of post-war failures. 

The surrealists were tired not only of the social status qvo but of the 
literary one as well; they coupled, therefore, their anti-social behavior with 
artistic anarchism. To them the inefficacy of language was as responsible for 
the stagnation of society as the fallibility of thought and action. Literature had 
been too easy, too wordy. The artistic revolution intimated in the works of 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud had been side-tracked and muffled by the philosophical 
abstractions of Academicians and by the rarefied imagery of the so-called 
symbolists (who might better have been called impressionists). As Aragon 
points out in his Chroniques du Bel Canto (1947), the fundamental impetus 
for the new poetry, regardless of names and labels, could have been more 
aptly summed up as “rimbaldisme.” The early surrealist antagonism to 
language was the antidote to the poetry of the two preceding generations, 
which on the whole had deviated from the course indicated by Rimbaud. 

This double attack aimed at the society and literature of the beginning 
of the twentieth century had an essentially circumstantial character. Of the 
positive credo that the surrealists were developing at this same time, there was 
only one element manifest in the iconoclastic demonstrations, which gained so 
much notoriety: the courage to be uncompromising. 

In rejecting a dreary, unappetizing world and looking for another to take 
its place, there was not only social and esthetic dissatisfaction involved but also 
the metaphysical anguish of those who did not believe in an afterworld. The 
new world was to be found hic et nunc. The indication of how this could be 
done, given by painters like Picasso, is effectively worded by Eluard: “seeing 
where there is nothing to see, and stimulating sight.”? Moreover, the war had 
given the surrealists one valuable experience: to accept death as a household 
figure on the same plane of reality as life. The purpose of their existence and 
art, then, was to seek satisfaction of both physical and metaphysical thirst 
by pushing back the frontiers of reality and revealing the infinite possibilities 
of the concrete world. This process implied a closer association between the 





2 See Eluard’s sixth poem to Picasso (1938) in the collection A Pablo 
Picasso, p. 82. (Trois Collines, 1944, Genéve) . 
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one who sees and the object of his sight. As Eluard put it, space was to take 
the shape of his glimpse. The venture was an act of creation and an expression 
of vertiginous freedom on the part of the artist. To Breton it meant a deeper, 
more passionate consciousness of the sensory world. Eluard saw it as a loosening 
of the horizon’s belt through an increased fertility of the senses, the abandon- 
ment of accepted perspectives and the cultivation of prescience. For Aragon it 
meant the discovery of “the face of the infinite in the concrete forms” discerned 
along the paths of earth. As a free-lance metaphysician, haunted by the need 
for revelation, he learned to discover “le merveilleux quotidien” in the com- 
monplace contradictions that appear in our world of reality and which comprise 
the layman’s notion of the absurd. The many means proposed by the surrealists 
to achieve a deeper comprehension of the material world, such as simulation of 
dreams and insanity, automatic writing, exploration of the myth, were not 
objectives in themselves but exercises to free the imagination and facilitate the 
new vision. 

The miracle of transformation occurred through the miracle of language 
as well as through a new keenness of perception. By giving a “superior reality,” 
as Breton called it, to certain forms of associations heretofore neglected, words 
undertook to create their objects instead of merely naming them. 


The effect of the second World War on the writers who had been connected 
with surrealism was entirely different from that of the previous one. Existence 
under Nazi occupation was the perfect example of the “absurd” that they had 
been trying to express through their art, and yet they took no advantage of it. 
The late subversives, instead of collaborating with the enemy as might have 
been expected from their peacetime performances, became fervent patriots, the 
morale builders of the French people, and their verse the gospel of the van- 
quished. But was this an about-face, a sudden change of heart? It appears 
drastic only if viewed in the light of the initial attitudes of the surrealists. But 
as they had originally wished to be rid of only one type of audience, their 
esoterism had not been an aim in itself. Why so many periodicals, so many 
expositions, so many manifestoes written in crystal-clear, grammatical French, 
why as much writing about surrealism as examples of it, if the surrealists were 
not seeking out followers and readers? 

Nor had the anti-social note been directed at any but its initial target: 
self-satisfied and complacent people. As early as 1925 the surrealists had felt 
that their esthetic ideals bore a subtle relation to social consciousness. For a 








8 Louis Aragon, Le Paysan de Paris, p. 142. 
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while they had identified this desire for a better social order with the com. 


munist revolution and made attempts at union with the communist organ, 
Clarté. Victor Crastre explains the “drama” of the attempted union in two 
recent issues of Les Temps Modernes: “The surrealists discovered that without 
social revolution there could not be a surrealist revolution.”* He quotes Breton 
as writing in Clarté: 

The isolation of the poet, the thinker, the artist from the masses, 

which is mutually harmful, is a result of the tactics of those who feel 

that they themselves stand to lose from this association. I want to 
believe that there does not exist a work of the intellect which is not 
conditioned by a real wish to improve the living conditions of the 
people.® 
Although some of the surrealists found lasting satisfaction in this union, many 
others including André Breton soon realized that their poetic image of “revo- 
lution” was in direct contradiction with the limited sense given the word by 
the communists. But despite this divergence of political conclusions, the 
surrealists were all gravitating away from disinterested isolationism and toward 
a sense of social responsibility. 

It was, therefore, no sudden revelation that made former surrealists like 
Aragon and Eluard put their art at the service of their fellow-sufferers during 
the second war. The poet’s ivory tower crumbled as readily as the Maginot Line 
because its position had been as precarious. But when frescos of heroism, devasta- 
tion, treason, assassination, pillage, murder, human separations invaded the 
works of Aragon and Eluard, did they signal the return of narrative verse, and 
a recapture of Cornelian eloquence? 

Quite the contrary! The surrealist state of mind prevails in the majority 
of these writings. Once, in philosophical splendor Aragon had imagined “the 
concrete form of disorder’® as the outer limit of what the human mind could 
grasp. Now, confronted with a more complete disorder than dreamed of in his 
philosophy, he set out to capture it poetically as no camera could register it. 
In his days of orthodoxy Aragon had defined surrealism as “the unruly and 
ardent use of the stupefying image”? which, he believed, continually revised 
our entire universe. Now he created the stupefying image of disaster, together 
with its numerous associations, which expressed better than words of despair 
the mournful transformation of his world. 





* Victor Crastre, “Le drame du surréalisme”, Les Temps Modernes, juillet 
1948, p. 60. 

5 Ibid., aout, 1948, p. 305. 

6 Aragon, Le Paysan de Paris, p. 236. 

7 Ibid., p. 81. 
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In Le Créve-coeur, Les Yeux d’Elsa, Cantique a Elsa, La Diane frangaise, 
and Le Musée Grevin Aragon’s picture of the retreat, the surrender, and the 
occupation is a pool of concrete images, disjunct or in ironic contradiction to 
each other: brilliant colors of flowers, interspersed with deep shadows of death; 
sweet breath of lilacs of Flanders borne on a whirlwind of panic; the echo of 
tanks, the enigmatic silence of awaiting; bouquets of retreat, red as the roses 
of Anjou, red as the fires of destruction. His country is a bark abandoned by its 
oarsmen; his people’s blood is a wine of poor vintage. In a kaleidoscopic vision 
he grasps the multitude of forms of his country: the people, the pastures, the 
dreams all intermingled, juxtaposed, on a single level of reality. In the moment 
of loss he takes stock of his daily surroundings and becomes aware of their 
eternal significance. Already keenly conscious of the important role of the poet, 
he sees poetry now as an elemental need: 

The humming of a song that lightens the tread of heavy feet 
A demi-tasse at dawn 
A friend encountered on the road to the grave®. 

Among his war poems the surest literary merit belongs to En Frangais dans 
le texte and Brocéliande, collected in 1947 under the telling title of En Etrange 
Pays dans mon pays lui-méme. Written in 1942, they employ the subtlety of 
double-entendre to trick the censor, and double meaning suited perfectly the 
surrealist talent for avoiding the obvious. Thanks to the censor, Aragon 
escaped in these poems that easy realism to which he occasionally resorted in 
his earlier war verse. In these series of poems he raises the incidents to a plane 
of universality by using one of the basic techniques of surrealism: the explora- 
tion of the myth which replaces the circumstantial reality of history with the 
metaphysical reality of the legend. The “paysan de Paris”, who had had to 
resort to artificial devices to change the peaceful metropolis into something 
marvelously different in his earlier days, utilizes in many of these poems all his 
verbal powers of association to create in absentia a new hymn to Paris by means 
of a series of pictures of the city which the war had forced him to leave. Not 
tears, not the thoughts, but the avalanche of images tell the story: events are 
liberated from their tape measures of time, and past and present heroes inter- 
mingle, the invisible becomes visible, the vast lines parallel the tiny detafl; 
the exalted is mated with the absurd, the permanent with the transitory: Notre- 
Dame rising above the Seine like a magnet, boxes of sardines lying desolately 
on display; the terribly concrete reality of absence in the sound of loosened 
shutters beating against window panes; objects left absurdly well-arranged in 





8 Aragon, Cantique 4 Elsa, “Ce que dit Elsa.” 
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an atmosphere of disorder. Despite the frequent lack of transition or con. 


tinuity between the metaphors, they pool their resources to create an unfor. 

gettable unity of impression. , 

Brocéliande, the forest of Brittany, where once reigned the magician y 

Merlin of Celtic mythology, gives Aragon his best opportunity for using myth 3 

. to express the catastrophe of his country. Here, the self-avowed materialist con. ( 

jures all the mystical resources of pagan marvels, Christian miracles, and the t 

wonders of man-made machinery to convey the supertemporal image of destruc. s 

tion and regeneration, which the combined evidences of all his senses and the ] 

expression of his deepest emotions did not suffice to relate. The wondrous hail, 
| the curse of the locust, and modern bombs assume a single reality as they evoke 

simultaneously the odor of death and of moss in the magical forest. They give 

destruction a three-edged reality, until finally the stone cries for mercy. The ' 


eventual resurrection of the people is either that of Christ, or that of Orpheus; 
there is no difference for Aragon, to him both hold the veracity of the myth. ( 
The regeneration is accompanied by a reawakening of earth and the miracle 
of multiple harvests. It is a composite symbol of France, possessed on one 
temporal level of all her past and present legend and reinforced by the salutary | 
vision of her future. 


Aragon’s basic qualities as man and artist are revealed here: his social 
consciousness which seeks to alter the unwanted reality of the circumstances, 
and at the same time his artist’s clash with the temporal situation; for the poet | 
is defending with a single stroke his two most precious possessions: civic liberty {| 
and the liberty to dream as an artist. The dream has been a war casualty too, 
the dream has been deemed a crime, put in quarantine; to preserve its liberty 
it had to go underground, for it refused to remain inactive. The visions in 
Brocéliande signal the rescue of the dream and presage the victory of the 
other freedom. 


What Eluard wrote during the trying years could also fall into two groups: 
the directly circumstantial verse representing the basic local color of events and 
his subtler interpretations of the disaster. In Vérité et Poésie and Au Render 
vous allemand, the militant tone of anger and indignation sometimes over- 





powers the surrealist manner. Le Livre ouvert, a selection of poems written 
between 1938 and 1944, includes fewer of the heavily documented pieces. But 
whether Eluard is describing the defeat of Paris or the less obvious consequences 
. of the disaster, he generally retains his basic surrealist tendency to disregard 
’ arbitrary divisions between the concrete and abstract worlds. Even the essentially 
circumstantial poem “Liberté”, whose timeliness and simplicity of language 
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gave it a fame beyond its literary merit, is brought into the surrealist orbit of 
perception by the breaking down of the abstract concept into series of images 
whose common denominator consists of the subconscious associations they hold 
with his notion of liberty. Except when indignation makes him lose his identity 
as an artist, his word-images of good and evil, life and death, poverty and fear, 
or even the undefinable word “misére” are vivid metaphors representing distor- 
tions of perspective, undulations or splurges of color, a sudden brilliance, a 
striking detail. For instance, the assassination of a young member of the 


Resistance is described as: “ a recent child, a bloodspot on the countryside.”®; 
this is arrestingly precise, pregnant with implications. 

Ever since the days of his “miroir sans tain”!® Eluard had been an expert 
at materializing the invisible. Obsessed more than ever by the presence of death, 
which he has considered the greatest challenge to the human imagination, he 
succeeds in representing its earthly presence in other than negative terms. He 
coordinates the subjective and objective hollows which the dead have created 
in the material world when with reluctance they have departed. By strategic 
use of the incomplete image he vivifies the missing: absence of hearts, absence 
of towns, emptiness of prison cells. 


The dominant characteristic of Eluard in his earlier surrealist poetry was 
the love theme. In his later period, love remains for him, as well as for Aragon 
and Breton, an expression of the innermost recesses of human personality. A 
spontaneous physical and spiritual relationship with the loved one makes her 
the intermediary between the creative sensibility of the poet and the sensations 
to be conjured from the earth. In her are reflected the beauties of the material 
world and the impressions of the poet. Love makes the senses keener and the 
imagination more acute, delivers the poet better than anything else from the 
notions of time and space; love is at the same time the center and the circum- 
ference of his universe: “monde ou sans toi je n’ai rien.”!1 From personal love 
to communion with all of humanity is a natural step and one which inspires 
him to say, despite all the hatred about him: “J’aime pour aimer et je mourrai 
d’amour.”’12 

It is in Poésie ininterrompue, written immediately after the termination of 
hostilities, that Eluard gives his most complete expression to date of his parallel 
loves for his wife and for humanity, and the ultimate relationship of these feel- 





® Paul Eluard, Au Rendez-vous allemand, “A !’Echelle humaine”, p. 57. 
10 Eluard, Les Dessous d’une vie, p. 17. 

11 Eluard, Le Livre ouvert, “Je veux qu'elle soit reine”, p. 52. 

12 Eluard, Poésie ininterrompue, p. 17. 
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ings with the universe. With the surrealist’s belief that this world is all, and 
that there is enough here if only we develop sufficient elasticity of insight, he 
proceeds from the narrow perception of the blind of eye and of heart to the 
apocalypse of the visionary. He draws upon multiple perspectives as he and 
his loved one rise step by step, widening the scope of their senses and exploring 
their powers of divination. First the range of sight is limited: walls, trees, rain; 
along with the physical barriers there is an isolationist aspect to the love 
enclosing the two in a world of elemental needs. And this relationship has in 
the background the stolid contradictions in universal man: his slow-moving 
barbarism, his stagnation, confusion of instincts, his blindness, his flashes of 
insight: 

L’homme aux clartés de serre 

Aux yeux fermés homme aux éclairs 

L’homme mortel et divisé 

Au front saignant d’espoir 

L’homme en butte au passé 

Et qui toujours regrette 

Isolé quotidien 

Dénué responsable 


Then, he proceeds to a closer contact with the disorder of the world. The pace 
quickens, movement sets in, words like new, open, light, awake, dawn, laughter 
precipitate a succession of images with which love repossesses the world. His 
vision fluctuates between darkness and light, between reminiscences and fore- 
sight. Exterior calamities and the miracles of love struggle to mold to their 
respective dimensions the human habitat. Moral conviction of right and wrong 
results from his gradual cognizance of the real world, which he then molds to 
the dream. But these are not phantom dreams; they are the quintessence of 
sensuous experiences of the most unrestrained contact with the light and 
warmth of the world. Here is no juvenile cry of revolt or weary pessimism, but 
virile struggle against the physical forces of evil with weapons that have no 
superhuman qualities. It is a step by step rejection of the past, a gradual 
enrichment of existence, an entrance into a four-dimensional world of freedom 
in which the words infinite and immortal are the treasured possessions of those 
who have learned to hope and be faithful to life on this earth. 

Though motivated by special circumstances, the recent works of Aragon 
and Eluard give clear evidence of the esthetic continuity of surrealism: the 
survival of the cult of the image and the resulting rapprochement of the subject 
and the object; a mystical approach to temporal events; free association of 
metaphors with a disregard for logical sequence; and a composite expression 
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of physical and spiritual love. Their post-surrealism is an evolution rather than 
a change: increasing consciousness of the social message of the poet; and with 
this feeling arises an increasing desire to communicate with a public, which 
implies modifications of their use of language. 

In the matter of form some critics suggest that there has been a revolution- 
ary change. In the April 1947 issue of Europe, in an article about the surrealist 
Desnos, Aragon proclaims that with the passing of surrealism will also pass 
the excessive liberty that the surrealists including himself had given to words; 
and he urges a return to the elementary language of commun sense.* He 
believes that he has now learned once more to call things by their right names. 
But one must be wary of accepting verbatim the self-analysis of a poet! Ob- 
scurity was never a sine qua non of surrealism. It had been a reaction to the 
limitations that had been imposed on the meaning of words, just as free verse 
had been a protest against the abuse of the alexandrine. If the immediate 
result of the revolt was complete loss of control of sense and form, it indicated 
only the swinging of the pendulum. The recent need for discourse manifested 
by Aragon and Eluard is not essentially a contradiction of former concepts of 
style; from the first, surrealism had been seeking the elemental, naked reality 
of words. What made surrealist poetry obscure was not the misuse of words, but 
too succinct an association of ideas, too great a condensation of imagery, coupled 
with extreme verbal concisions. In his preface to En Etrange Pays dans mon pays 
lui-méme Aragon points out that the secret of poetry for him is “to create 
indestructible liaisons of words.” His belief in the conjuration of words is in 
the tradition of Baudelaire’s concept of language, which formed the basis of 
the surrealist style: that writing should be a magical operation capable of 
producing an enchantment. As long as the mating of words, originality of 
verbal associations, hypnotic alliterations remain a higher literary criterium 
than the expression of logical meaning, Aragon and Eluard cannot expect to 
achieve the banality of the newspaper lingo that of late they are pretending to 
emulate. For what they have really eliminated from their style are the excen- 
tricities of language and not its power of multiple implications. 

The schism is not an esthetic one but a political one. Breton spurns today 
the submission of art to any dogma or political order;'* Aragon declares that 
all his work as an artist must henceforth be subjugated to the communist 
dream. Both belie their words by their poetry. Breton is horrified at circum- 








18 Aragon, “Desnos”, Europe, April 1947, p. 104. 
14 See Breton, “Seconde Arche”, Fontaine, November 1947, pp. 699-703. 
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stantial poetry, and yet there is something that others might call circumstantial 


in his writing of the horrors of war; and in Les Etats généraux (1943) his 
appeal for social justice and for the brotherhood of all races reflects the color 
of the times. On the other hand, Aragon and Eluard are supposedly serving 


_ the Red cause with their art, and yet the majority of their poems do not flaunt 


membership in the Communist party. It would be more appropriate to say 
that their quarrels rather than their poems are essentially circumstantial. 

What post-surrealism there is in the works of Aragon and Eluard is also 
inherent in Breton’s recent writings. It is the growth of moral conviction, 
identified by some of the surrealists with the democratic ideal, interpreted by 
others as their communistic fervor. Since the very beginning the surrealists were 
inspired by strong convictions on the esthetic level; by giving to these poets 
the glaring reality of the concepts of right and wrong, the recent war, unlike 
the previous one, has injected into their verse the first notes of moral conviction 
that have invaded non-religious poetry in our times. With the post-surrealism 
of poets such as Aragon and Eluard French literature may be nearing the 
twilight of the age of anxiety which for the past fifty years and more had made 
it fashionable for literary men to shy away from all expression of absolute 
morality and to nurse, instead, the complexities and contradictions of their 
thinking—which was the ultimate stage of the ego-worship of the romanticists. 

The surrealists, in the broad sense of the word, are today the only artist 
group in whose work rings a clear note of optimism. Hope, based on the 
visionary powers of the poet, has become the leitmotiv of their writings. This 
is not the optimism of the blind; they have always believed in the inner 
resources of man, which, if cultivated, promise to transform the world for him. 
It is a continuation of the prescience of Guillaume Apollinaire, their idol, who 
in the midst of the last world catastrophe toresaw tor humanity much vaster 
domains in which to exercise his liberty. Today the optimism broadens, for 
there is a social concern as well as a personal stake in the will to change the 
world. It is an optimism compatible with “voyance”, it is the point beyond 
nihilism, which is perhaps the realization of the futility of nihilism. It is the 
source of the vitality of post-surrealist poetry. 
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ANDRE DELATTRE 
Personal Notes On 
Paul Eluard 


In the latter part of February 1946, Biarritz American University enjoyed 
the privilege of having Paul Eluard as poet in residence. His sojourn with us, 
which had been intended to last for a week or so, threatened to be much 
shorter. As I remember, the military authorities in charge of B. A. U. did not 
see eye to eye with the academic administration concerning the significance of 
his visit. He was not met at the station the evening he arrived, no accommoda- 
tion had been provided, and I suppose that if Eluard remained in Biarritz that 
night, it was because there was no train back to Paris before morning. Upon 
hasty and insistent briefing, however, his rating was changed to V. I. P. in the 
mind of the Commanding General’s secretary, and the “prince des poétes” of 
our time was belatedly received with fitting ceremony. The very impressive dig- 
nity of Paul Eluard, which with him amounts to a sort of natural and easy 
majesty, left him as unmoved by such contingencies as Baudelaire’s Don Juan 
aux Enfers: 


Mais le calme héros, courbé sur sa rapiére, 
Regardait le sillage et ne daignait rien voir. 


He gave a public lecture on “La pogsie au service de la vérité” in the 
main auditorium of the Casino Municipal and, in the following few days, 
addressed various groups of students and faculty. 

I took notes while hearing him speak on his last work, Poésie ininterrompue 
and when, at my request, he spoke on Rimbaud to my students of contemporary 
French literature; also after conversations with him. 


Poésie ininterrompue is also the title of the first poem in the volume of 
that name. It is Eluard’s longest poem,—in fact the only long poem he has ever 
published. He consented to spend an afternoon with a small group of us, 
reading it and commenting upon it. The esoteric character of much of his 
work is a condition Paul Eluard accepts as a necessity, in order not to mutilate 
his poetic message, and deplores at the same time. He observed on another 
occasion that a number of Rimbaud’s poems are incomprehensible (Dévotion, 
among others, which he read to us—none of the proper names mentioned are 
known) : they are allusive in character, and the allusions escape us. He expressed 
regret that Rimbaud scholars had done so little to find clues such as those 
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which proved so helpful for our understanding of Nerval’s sonnets. I was 
therefore greatly interested in the elucidations he saw fit to provide for Posie 
ininterrompue. The following comments, naturally very fragmentary as I had 
never read the poem and did not even have a copy of the text available in 
Biarritz, are such as I find them jotted down while I listened. They provide at 
least the main structural divisions of the poem and the sequence of the themes 
as the poet had them in mind,—a rough form of the argument. The text of the 
poem appears on pages 11 to 45 of the original Gallimard edition. 

The poem begins with a description of a woman, in thirty lines of adjec- 
tives. After Aveugle rude désastreuse (page 12), she becomes mingled with 
nature (“elle est confondue avec la nature”)1. Comme wne femme solitaire 
(page 12) is the beginning of the woman’s answer. A very intricate pattern 
in pages 13 and 14 (“un enchevétrement’”’) brings up in turn woman, nature, 
the writer, the couple, the family (farther on) . 

L’aube et la bouche ou rit lazur des nuits, page 14, introduces the mother. 
Man intervenes: Mais homme, page 16, (‘‘l’homme: pas nécessairement moi”): 
man, without parents, without children, alone (woman is a link), inclined to 
be sadder, more pessimistic than woman. De l’océan a la source, page 19: the 
couple becomes the theme. 

Eluard jumped from there to page 30. Mais il nous faut encore un peu: 
the poet explores the rapport between himself and the universe; Sur les champs 
(page 30) starts a description of the world, “méchant, dur, bas, étroit.” Si nous 
montions d’un degré, page 32, introduces the group of his friends: “ils ont été 
pleins d’ambition pour l'homme .. . ils ont été la ligne de flottaison sur le 
fleuve d’Héraclite ou l’on ne se baigne jamais deux fois.” Si nous montions d’un 
degré, page 35, evokes the world of city and country laborers. Si nous montions 
dun degré, page 38: “le poéte se tourne vers ses amis.” Si nous montions d’un 
degré, page 40: “la confiance revient: je ne me méfie plus.” Page 44: Nous 
deux: “Le poéte parle a la femme.” 

Le temps me prendrait premiére, page 14, is to be understood “pour la 
premitre fois.” Vers lextase sans racine (page 37): “which is proper to the 
poet,” he added in English. Le reflet brouillé (page 39) is that of his youth. 

Paul Eluard discussed at some length, during that afternoon and on other 
occasions, the accusation of obscurity raised against the French poetry of the 
last thirty years. “Cette obscurité, c’est sa protection. Sans elle, la poésie courrait 
le risque d’étre écrasée. Les poéttes sont obligés de se défendre contre des 





1 Words quoted from the published text of the poem are in italics. Eluard’s 
comments, as recorded in my notes, are enclosed in quotation marks. 
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hommes de beaucoup de talent qui ont intérét 4 restreindre l’influence de la 
potsie: on a vu depuis le XVIP* siécle de grands poétes se mettre au service des 
maitres du monde, devenir des pottes courtisans. Le poéte a intérét 4 ce que le 
temps de la compréhension de son oeuvre soit reculé.” Some of the poems of 
Eluard and of a few of his friends, which have suffered the inevitable modifica- 
tions of oral transmission by children and illiterate people, have undergone a 
metamorphosis which has turned them into popular songs. It struck me as 
extremely significant for an understanding of the character and temperament 
of Eluard that he showed genuine gratification in the fact that his works had 
thus been taken hold of by the vivifying current of popular feeling and modi- 
fied, as it were unconsciously but necessarily, to conform with what he con- 
ceives to be the true genius, the underlying spirit, of poetry. He mentioned 
with satisfaction the themes written by primary-school children on his poem 
“Liberté.” They had just been published in the January 1946 number of 
Europe. 

“Le potte agit comme un phénoméne contagieux. L’intelligence de la 
poésie ne vient qu’aprés. Une atmosphere poétique doit se créer d’abord: elle 
existait sous le romantisme, elle existe depuis 1910.” 

...+ “Il y a obscurité par vide, et obscurité par surabondance de richesse; 
il y a complexité dans l’expression par crainte de la simplicité, ou par Ia 
nécessité de ne pas mutiler l’interdépendance du mystérieux et de I’'humain. Ce 
que le poéte rapporte de ses explorations est peut-€tre impénétrable, mais cela 
est. ‘Je dis ce que je vois, ce que je sais, ce qui est vrai’ (quoting the last line 
of one of his earlier poems). Le mystére ne s’exprime que par un chaos de 


lumiére.” 
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The Rose and the Revolver 


Marxism discovered the secret of economic value, surrealism discovered the 
technique of revelation. Prayer evaporates—surrealism pours poetry directly into 
the sea of human passions. Marx hammered the earth with dialectics, Breton 
plunged the sounding rod of inspiration into the obscurest dreams. The 
Marxian alchemy purposes to metamorphose the pain of work into flames, 
Breton sees the dark waters of sleep transubstantiated into the alcohol of poetic 
revelations. He is the Harvey of poetry who turns blood into wine. 

A peasant once asked his confessor, how could Jesus have condescended to 
turn water into wine? Embarrassed, the priest replied that the miracle at Cana 
was not the Lord’s most edifying deed. But the priest failed simultaneously to 
realize that it was one of Christ’s most poetic actions. It is with wine again 
that the Lord’s Last Supper is identified. The enemies of Christ are those who 
offer to quench the thirst of the Crucified Man with vinegar. The enemies of 
Christ are those who substitute grape juice for wine. When in his Wedding 
at Cana Hieronymus Bosch combined the divine miracle with magic prodigies 
he showed that he understood the poetic quality of wine. 

Inevitably the rhythm of liquid substances—from erotic dreams to wine~ 
reflects upon the waters of sleep Feuerbach’s disturbing slogan, popularized by 
unpoetic revolutionaries, religion is the opiate of the people. What if opium 
is indispensable to the poet? Not Marx, not Freud, but Saint Augustine and 
Pascal would have understood the importance of fermentation. The question 
is not whether Catholic critics offend surrealism when they claim Rimbaud as 
one of their poets but whether surrealism offends poetry when it adopts a 
revolutionary stand. 

In his essay on Baudelaire, T. S. Eliot believes that a man tormented by 
sin is already treading on the path of salvation. For the Catholic, only he who 
ignores God commits an unforgivable sin. He who doubts can still be saved, 
for he can doubt enough to confess. De omnibus dubitare said Descartes. 
Translated into psychological terms, doubt becomes anxiety, and it is in the 
symptoms of anxiety that the modern Catholic critic will find poetic feelings. 
The one preoccupation that the Catholic and the surrealist have in common 
is their preoccupation with anxiety. 

But the Catholics have no right to acclaim Breton. Breton and his friends 
were recently compelled to renew their anti-religious attacks so as to put an 
end to the unwelcome praise they have been receiving of late from Dominican 
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jntellectuals. Yet, because both the surrealist and the Catholic value anxiety, 
they are able to understand Augustine, Pascal, and Rimbaud better than do the 
rationalists and the positivists. 

There are no poets today more authentic than are T. S. Eliot and André 
Breton, but the former besides being a poet is a devout Christian, while the 
latter besides being a poet is an ardent surrealist. I believe that in our time 
it is easier for a poet to remain a poet by being surrealist than by being a 
Christian. The difficulty of the surrealist is of an ethical order. It needs great 
effort and perseverance, strong will, to remain surrealist and avoid the tempta- 
tion of surrendering to the prevailing pessimism and gloom that is driving 
again so many intellectuals into the fold of a church. Once the surrealist turns 
away from surrealism the danger of his betraying poetry is practically 
unavoidable. The difficulty of the Catholic poet is of an aesthetic order and 
consists in his finding a way of remaining a poet while being a true Christian. 
It is only this second case that directly concerns the critic of poetry. 

In the opening chapter of her now classical work, Symbolism in Medieval 
Thought, Helen Dunbar quotes Dante’s famous Nel giallo de la rosa sempiterna 
-within the yellow of the eternal rose—only to remark that: “no longer as in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth century, is a rose a natural and appropriate 
expression of the deepest that is known”. T. S. Eliot wanted perhaps to chal- 
lenge the correctness of this statement when he ended Little Gidding with the: 


All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are infolded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


These lines are certainly poetic because, what otherwise from a purely 
conceptual point of view would be nonsense, to wit, that the fire and the rose 
are one, is overcome when it is realized that the three symbols, fire, crowned 
knot, and rose, do not only indicate well-known objects, but, when combined, 
acquire what Professor Urban calls a “residual meaning” and produce a “meta- 
phorical transfer” through which we obtain an insight, a poetic understanding 
of the drama involved in the conflict between the fire of desire and the rose 
of perfection. This is a conflict that the medieval-minded Christian poet 
believes will be overcome when efforts to transcend the world of forms are 
crowned with success. 

Despite his poetic ability, T. S. Eliot does not disprove Helen Dunbar’s 
statement. When dealing with a poet as accomplished as Eliot the question 
to ask is not whether he has insight or can communicate it but, what is the 
value of his insight? “No longer . . . is a rose a natural and appropriate ex- 
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pression... 
il faut étre absolument moderne. The dramatic effect of this pronouncement 
derives from the appeal to the will: J/ faut—one must! Its lyrical effect js 
obtained through understanding that it is the “I” which must decide both 
how to be modern and what is modern. The Rimbaldian poet cannot be guided 
by the vision of a rose that like a crown of flames illumines the night of the 
Christian poet. “One must be absolutely modern” does not mean that one 
must search for an absolute truth, for that truth is no more. While the Christian 
assumes that it is foolish to deny the existence of God, the modern poet claims 
that it is foolish to assert anything. Rimbaud challenges anxiety. The poetic 
quality of his sentence is derived from a proper interpretation of the term 
“modern.” Modernity is identified with continuous change, to be modem 
means to change; it is the idea of perpetual revolution expressed in terms of 
poetic creation. By appealing to our sense of modernism, to our awareness of 
living now and only in the Now, Rimbaud challenged the unpoetic escape into 
security and destroyed the poetic value that has been attributed to symbols of 
repose and perfection. T. S. Eliot offended poetry with his belief that he could 
reintroduce the ostracized rose into the poetic vocabulary. 


From the days when the Greeks made anthologies of poetry (anthos in 
Greek means flower) the temptation to substitute “flowers” for poetic imagina- 
tion has been irresistible. Thus when Leconte de Lisle speaks of les roses 
d’Ispahan the effect is nauseating, reminding one of Persian gardens and of 
Firdawsi’s the rose sultana of beauty. The rose of gardens of delight is asso- 
ciated with oriental languidness, the power of fat tyrants and_prison-like 
harems. Jt is doubtful whether T. S. Eliot’s infolded tongues of flame can be 
disjoined from the image of the oriental incense-burner. After four centuries 
of humanism the golden rose of Gothic perfection cannot be revived any more 
than can Gothic architecture. 


The rose was doomed the day Baudelaire trampled flowers under the 
weight of his Fleurs du Mal. With his frisson nouveau an end was put to the 
manufacture of Greek and Persian garlands of flowers. Baudelaire’s flowers 
are as distorted as those painted by Van Gogh. They are as distorted as 
La Goulue—Toulouse Lautrec’s sultana of beauty. After the appearance of 
Les Fleurs du Mal it is no longer possible to recreate Botticelli’s Primavera 
with its women, so closely linked, through the giallo de la rosa sempiterna, 
to Provenca! and Persian gardens of delight. The flowers have faded, women 
pirouette in Dégas’ ballets and in Seurat’s circuses, alcohol and absinthe replace 
incense. It is as vain for poets to recapture gothic roses as it is for sculptors to 
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reawaken the weighty Hercules and Venus of the Greek gardens. 

Meaning has a negative element which, as Professor Urban has shown, 
on the level of poetic symbols, is expressed by distortion. Never perhaps has 
distortion been carried so far as it is today. There is a Van Gogh quality about 
the post-Euclidean parallels that meet somewhere in infinity; just as there is a 
post-Euclidean quality about the asymetrical lines of modern poetry. 

The negative aspect of the symbol, of the flower that is not a flower, of 
the imitation of the flower that is a misrepresentation of the model, is eminently 
represented by surrealist poetry. An enormous step forward in the direction of 
modernism was taken when André Breton entitled a volume of his Le Revolver 
aux Cheveux Blancs. The unconscious meaning of the metaphor adds a new 
dimension to the distortion. For Arthur Rimbaud, the poet of the Commune, 
for André Breton, the garden of delight is not brimming with roses of Ispahan 
but with revolvers. Yet the positive meaning of Breton’s poem is the same love 
that from Sappho to Firdawsi, from Dante to Baudelaire, inspired great 
minstrels. Only in a love poem can one find a line of such force as Le lit fonce 
sur ses rails de miel bleu—the bed charges along its rails of blue honey (Fata 
Morgana; translated by Edouard Roditi: Young Cherry Trees secured against 
Hares; View Editions, New York 1946) . 

Psychologically speaking, the effect of distortion is a shock. The shock or 
the revolver, the shock of the revolver, has been substituted for the perfume of 
the rose, as Chirico’s manikins occupy the place of the rose-like women in 
Watteau’s gardens of delight. The Parthenon bombarded by Morosini is more 
inspiring than the Parthenon of Phidias. It contains gunpowder—art should be 
explosive. 

Attempts are being made to “correct” the negativism and extreme distor- 
tions of modernism by turning negation into a positive value. A poet now 
speaks of The Age of Anxiety, but the meaning of such a title is not symbolic, 
it is only indicative; it evokes nothing, assertion has replaced insight. A similar 
error is made in literary criticism when the interpretation of ambiguity replaces 
the evaluation of images. The explanation of ambiguity is not the final aim of 
literary criticism, as the description of anxiety is not the purpose of poetry. 
Although poetic symbols can be ambiguous, although the poet can be anxious, 
there can be no more an authentication of poetry through analysis of am- 
biguity than there can be ground for inspiration in the knowledge of the social 
or psychological value of anxiety. The goal of criticism is not to disentangle 
the knots of ambiguity and explain the meaning of enigmatic phrases, but to 
seek to recapture what the artist has seen and to communicate the discovery to 
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others, translated into new symbolic terms. This is precisely what poets— 
Baudelaire, Apollinaire and Breton—have done, and their interpretation of 
painting is much more valuable than are the explanations of professional art 
critics. 

But what we are witnessing today in the most “modern” expressions of 
poetry and literary criticism is something very different. It is an ossification of 
negation gaily carried on with the death-dance of skeletons which poets and 
critics now name Anxiety and Ambiguity. This marks a regression to a position 
that Hegel would have called a sterile negation. 


The new post-surrealist poetry is one of impoverishment and deprivations, 
of escape into the coldness of emptiness. Surrealist poetry is youthful, outgoing; 
existential poetry is gerontion-like and recoils in horror at the view of the open 
sepulchre. Surrealist poetry is the poetry of the garden of delight, although the 
surrealist gardens are not occupied by caliphs and noblemen, because since the 
time of Firdawsi and the troubadours the Bastille has fallen and the Commune 
has risen. 

Existential poetry is Jobean, while surrealist poetry is “Franciscan”, the 
way Giotto and Bellini are Franciscan; it is inspired by a love of nature, 
Surrealism is socialistic, the way the Poverello was “socialistic.” Surrealism is 
attracted by richness, the rich colors of pictures and words, it is a poetry 
written by those who want to have and for those who want to have; not for 
those who have had and want to comfort themselves for having no longer. It is 
not written for those who contemplate with Jobean patience the emptiness 
of homes, deprived by bankruptcy of their Courbets and Monets, and of the 
women Firdawsi and Baudelaire worshipped. 

It is very significant that when Sartre, the eloquent exponent of the 
Jobean needs of an impoverished French bourgeoisie, decides to interpret art, 
he does not approach the masterpieces with the warm understanding of poets, 
but with a servile sense of distance. He pretends that the statues of Giacometti 
must be seen from afar and not be touched. It is in cemeteries—not in gardens 
of delight—that bodies become untouchable. 

Albertus Magnus has spoken of those statues of Hercules which when seen 
at too close range no longer look like Hercules. The rose and Hercules looked 
at for too long lose all symbolic meaning and convey nothing. They should be 

‘buried—over the rose we can put the lovely arabesque-like epitaph “a rose is a 
rose is a rose”, and instead of playing hide-and-seek with Greek and modern 
statues let us put on Polynesian or Eskimo masks! 

Surrealism is loath to measure the distance from statues and tombs with 
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the yardstick of alliterations or rhymes. If surrealism distorts symbols it is 
because, on the social level, there is a need to reach negation through dis- 
tortion. On the poetic level, through distortion, the existing order can be both 
criticized and transcended. Surrealism aims at increasing insight, at revealing 
conflicts rather than smothering them under wreaths of flowers. 

The dialectics of knowledge, “the dialectics of meaning and truth” (W. M. 
Urban) include poetic insight, poetic interpretation of symbols and truth. 
“Tl faut étre absolument moderne” (Rimbaud), “I cannot plunge twice into 
the same river” (Heraclitus), “Je est un autre” (Rimbaud), “You say that this 
photograph does not look like me, then who is it?” asks André Breton with deep 
anxiety. What is the extent of distortion? 

Ultimately truth, the distorted image of truth, the changing reality, is found 
in doing, not in asserting or perceiving. Only through doing is insight increased. 
The highest form of art is romantic. Emphasis must be put on will and the 
distorting power of inspiration rather than on the controlling force of reason, 
of a judgment that can only determine the outline of an unnecessary perfection. 
What is important is the fear of the revolver, not the enchantment of the rose. 

A surrealist cannot but prefer David’s Death of Marat to Griinewald’s 
Crucifixion. In David’s version of sacrifice all allusion to the rose—through the 
thorns of the crown—have disappeared. The liquid quality of its poetry 
remains pure. The historical impact of doubt acquires dramatic proportions, 
Contemplating David's masterpiece, one asks oneself if the ideals Marat died 
for can ever lead humanity beyond a bath of blood! 
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The “Jeanne Duval” Poems 


In Les Fleurs du Mal 


Parfois ce contemplateur . . . lui disait 
des vers écrits dans une langue qu’elle ne 
savait pas. 


Théodore de Banville, Mes Souvenirs, VII 


When we take poems XX-XXXV (first. ed.) of the Fleurs du Mal as the 
Jeanne Duval group, as is often done, we do not claim an interest in bio 
graphical study. On the contrary, when we accept Baudelaire’s own ordering 
of the book and we isolate an area in it, our assumption is that that ordering 
did not occur at the documentary level (as a man would order his journal for 
purposes of record) but at the level where the poet has already invented himself 
into character. He is the “speaker of the poem,” and knows it. Such “invention” 
is possibly implicit in the very definition of literature; it seems to have been, 
at any rate, very much Baudelaire’s way of looking at it. It is his way of 
looking at other writers, as would appear for instance in Salon de 1846: 
“Et vous, 6 Honoré de Balzac, vous le plus héroique, le plus singulier, le plus 
romantique et le plus poétique parmi tous les personnages que vous avez 
tirés de votre sein!” 

Our other obvious assumption—that a study of imagery is a good way to 
start coming to grips with poems—could also be temptingly justified on Baude- 
laire’s own premises. The imagery, the sensory material, would often yield 
easily to identification with “l’enveloppe amusante, titillante, apéritive, du 
divin gateau.” (“Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne,” in L’Art Romantique.) Even 
more (in the same passage and elsewhere) imagery seems to be felt by Baudelaire 
as the “body” of poetry, the medium towards the continuously elusive revela- 
tion of the “divine essence.” The images are, so to speak, the objects of the 
cult. And the importance of this situation could not be too strongly empha- 
sized. Some of this poetry, as I shall try to suggest, is not only based on it; it is 
about it. 


The images used to describe the “bizarre déité” are almost as recurrent 
as Homeric epithets. Baudelaire’s well known craftsmanship seems to invest 
the very manner in which he handles his materials, the stones, the animals he 
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has so persistently in mind (so that if we reread, e.g., Fusées XVII, we are on 
familiar ground) . Intuitive as they may be in origin, in their application they 
recall the jeweller’s poised and well-calculated craft; I use this trite simile to 
suggest also that they make the poem as single stones the jewel; they are 
applied with an eye to the whole piece. Les Bijoux, which opened the group 
in the first edition, exemplifies as well as anything this tendency to organize 
things around a central vision, and suggests, as we shall have occasion to repeat, 
the poet’s preference for the kind of thing which can “faire tableau.” The 
details of the description, subordinate to that inclusive pattern, are from the 
yery start the rather familiar ones. Roughly speaking we have, on one side, the 
“monde rayonnant de métal et de pierre,” a world which is glittering but cold 
and hard. On the other hand, we have hints of another pattern, the invitation 
to voyage toward regions of voluptuous calm, typically based on sea allusion: 
“mon amour profond et doux comme la mer.” And, of course, animal imagery 
(“tigre dompté”). And above all, the general tone which is, as we suggested, 
remarkably one of ‘‘composition.” The visual angle, the contemplative posture 
of the speaker, and the feeling of structural firmness which Baudelaire always 
gives, serve perfectly the manner of presentation of the central figure: moving 
in charming metamorphoses, she is making a show of herself, or is used as a 
show: “D’un air vague et réveur elle essayait des poses.” Action is, here and 
elsewhere, described: but action already shaped into posture, bent, so to speak, 
on itself as potential remembrance. The treatment of action in the light of 
memory is typical: we suspect already that acts achieve their highest significance 
only in the ritual of commemoration. The pattern of Le Balcon, to mention 
one, comes to mind (“Tu te rappelleras . . .” “Je sais l'art d’évoquer . . .”) 


It is also clear at once that the image of the mulatio girl has a function 
which transcends the love story, and that it does so in all its precious details: 
a halo of special significance is around each of them. And they are so concrete 
and so individually appropriate, that abstract paraphrase becomes particularly 
inept. We have in the poems, of course, themes of attraction and repulsion, 
soft warmth and gelid detachment, longing and ennui, pain and voluptuous- 
ness, but since these do not exist as polarized abstractions (each pair being part 
of the same, indivisible impulse) they can only be expressed through imagery, 
whose function they justify: the conciliating function in coping with complexi- 
ties. Typical is the conciliation of immediate and distant; the near and tangible 
mainly serves to excite longing. The central vision, the dark woman, is the 
tangible, Parisian symbol of “la-bas.” The possible illustrations of this pattern 
are only too abundant; the slow motions of the calm blue seas provide the 
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underlying rhythm, and in the darkness of closed eyes and exotic perfume the 
poet sees “se dérouler des rivages heureux” in the monotonous sunlight 
(Parfum Exotique.) There is a punctual, almost pedestrian appropriateness in 
the imagery used to express the longing toward exotic lands: the woman’s hair, 


” 


in the famous baroque piece, is the “forét aromatique;” the speaker's desires 
“partent en caravane” and “la béte implacable et cruelle” of poem XXIV 
importantly suggests the oriental God, to be appeased by precious though 
always insufficient offerings (cf. also La Chevelure, last stanza.) The idol is 
unappeased, unattainable, also frigid; the mineral imagery of Les Bijoux occurs 
again and again (cf. second part of Sonnet XXVII). 

The pattern of contemplation established at the start is further stylized in 
a certain use of animal images. Le Chat is pretty, and rather predictable. The 
use of the serpent, I feel, shows more complexity. It is introduced in the sonnet 
“Avec tes vétements .. .” by the slow, dance-like motion of the woman; and 
the image is re-worked in a special poem, the following Serpent qui danse, 
The serpent is exotic and secret, it partakes of the “nature étrange et symbolique 


, 


Ou lange inviolé se méle au sphinx antique;” in its immediately descriptive 
function, the image is elaborated upon to the point of establishing connections 
between the serpent’s skin and the woman’s “vétements ondoyants et nacrés;” 
and much of the usual imagery connoting cold and unattainable indifference is 
adopted (the eyes are “bijoux froids” etc.) 

We cannot help observing, however, the subtle and precise qualification 
that the place of the serpent in the picture implies; it is not so much the idol, 
to which appeasing gifts are vainly offered, as the object, the instrument of the 
magic performance: 


Comme ces longs serpents que les jongleurs sacrés 
Au bout de leurs batons agitent en cadence. 


Also, in the second “serpent” poem, the sea imagery is relevant. Until then 
it had been more typically used to imply a dream of unattainable warmth, 
longing toward “ile paresseuse,” or annihilations, dark “gouffre” (even her hair 
was “ce noir ooéan”). Here it serves as a vision of activity, in a rhythm of un- 
usual vivacity: 

Cemme un navire qui s’éveille 
Au vent du matin, 


Mon dme réveuse appareille 
Pour un ciel lointain. 


It is “lointain” to be sure, but it does sound different from the sky we 
imagine over the 


. . rivages heureux 
Qu’éblouissent les feux d’un soleil monotone 
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of Parfum Exotique or from the “immensités bleues” of poem XXIV. The image 
of the “‘navire” in the morning creates quite a perceptible difference; and it is 
tempting to think what the word “navire” was liable to evoke in Baudelaire’s 
mind. In the splendid passage in Fusées XXII his vision of the “navire” is given 
as the very type of the poetic image. 


I am not trying to force this series of poems into a too well formulated 
scheme. It seems clear, however, that at this more or less central point of 
the group, the quality of the vision changes. At least, there is shift in emphasis. 
In particular I would describe this as an increased awareness of the fact that 
the speaker’s contemplation is an image of the poetic act. And I would suggest 
that consequently the vision of the woman and of the poet bent toward her 
in long monologue is more and more characteristically placed in a light of 
recollection: recollection being Baudelaire’s typical mode of the artistic evoca- 
tion. 

In the Bijoux, by way of example, we had already noticed how the com- 
position tended to “faire tableau;” now the “tableau” is placed more evidently 
at what Wordsworth would call “a distance that was fit;” and the even more 
important thing is that memory becomes not only the method but also thte 
theme of the poetry. In Baudelaire, and we have here the support of some of 
his most famous passages of criticism, recollection can be said to constitute the 
proper form of the imaginative vision. 

Now, the important stanzas 7 and 8 of Une Charogne are a case in point. 
The moment has been preceded by a gradual shifting from images of death 
and decomposition to images where the dead body is seen more and more as an 
inchoate, anonymous mass, suggesting, rather than the dead, the blind, the 
unnamed, the pre-natal. Finally “tout cela” in the crucial passage acquires a 
rhythmic movement which several types of visual and auditive images con- 
tribute to suggest, and “enflé d’un souffle” achieves no less than the meaning 
of a parable of artistic creation from memory: 

Les formes s’effagaient et n’étaient plus qu’un réve, 
Une ébauche lente a venir, 

Sur la toile oubliée, et que l’artiste achéve 
Seulement par le souvenir. 

In other words we have, here and elsewhere, the pattern of past event 
and present evocation, the ritual of recollection which equates the stylizing, 
purifying and, indeed, commemorative function of art. 

Le Vampire in this respect is a sort of ironic counterpart to what seems 
to me the basic theme of Une Charogne and of much that follows it. It adopts 
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some of the same imagery (“comme aux vermines une charogne’’). In the last 
stanza of the poem, the identification of the speaker with the “vermine qui 
vous mangera de baisers” of Une Charogne is, if we keep that vision in mind, 
as we cannot help doing, rather more than a hint. 

The theme of recollection through art or, more generally, that of artistic 
creation, can naturally be seen in imagery of light and darkness: the imagery 
with which birth and non-life are associated in the subconscious patrimony 
of all people. Roughly speaking, art would be seen as the process of rescuing 
the image from chaotic darkness and oblivion: its illumination and ordering 
into beauty and remembrance. Les Ténébres (first sonnet of Un Fantéme) is 
the nearest thing to a close adherence to that scheme. The speaker is in un- 
fathomable depths of despair and darkness; and the analogy with a chaotic 
state from which creative power is painfully absent is supported by a com- 
parison with the predicament of an artist. The art is painting, as in Une 
Charogne, as in some of the titles of the final poems of this cycle (Le Cadre, 
Le Portrait) and as in some of the most impressive pieces of Baudelaire’s criti- 
cism (where, through his notations on painting, we are accustomed to read, as 
though on a palimpsest, his ideas on poetry.) 

Je suis comme un peintre qu’un Dieu moqueur 
Condamne 4 peindre, hélas, sur les ténébres. . . 

Finally the memory appears, made of grace and splendor, recognizable 
“4 sa réveuse allure orientale,” and the exclamatory conclusion is: “C’est Elle! 
Noire et pourtant lumineuse.” 

Which suggests, also, the ambiguous complexity of the light-darkness pat- 
tern. Appropriately, there is continuous exchange between the two states. Some 
of the light imagery (temperate, warm light to be sure) throughout these poems 
has suggested, rather than a burst of creativity, nostalgia toward the inarticulate 
calm of the lazy islands. There is such a thing as annihilation and peace. And, 
on the other hand, if darkness indicates chaos, there is the luminous attractive- 
ness of that chaos, the ambivalence toward the “gouffre”, the fascination of 
unrescued darkness, which “la belle ténébreuse” herself, as a matter of fact, 
has often been there to symbolize. 

What makes the “gouffre” of De Profundis really horrible, then, is the 
awareness of it. So that in the last stanza of that sonnet the poet envies 

... le sort des plus vils animaux 
Qui peuvent se plonger dans un sommeil stupide. 

Now, the complexity of Jeanne’s image is also in the fact that she exempli- 

fies the capability of such a “sommeil stupide.” That makes her irritatingly 


enviable and contemptible. Contemptible, because if on the biographical levél 
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this simply means Jeanne Duval talking to Banville about Monsieur Baudelaire, 
“ses meubles, ses collections, ses manies,” in the final poem of the section it 
makes her the “étre maudit, a qui, de l’abime profond Jusq’au plus haut du 
ciel, rien, hors moi, ne répond!” Damned; unrescued; the poet is her only hope 
of rescue. The final line is possibly the most detached and glorious vision of 
the series; there for a moment a kind of total liberation in the image seems 
achieved: 


Statue aux yeux de jais, grand ange au front d’airain! 


It is the supreme moment of a development long prepared, more intensely so 
in the last contemplations. These are sonnets. With his sense for the “forme 
juste” Baudelaire chose this, with its possibilities of epigraphic finality. There 
is here a sort of recapitulation of the known motifs: jewels, metals, “nudité”, 
animal gracefulness, the theme of memory, a metaphorical sea-voyage in the 
splendid opening: 
Je te donne ces vers afin que si mon nom 
Aborde heureusement aux époques lointaines . 
And, as we have observed, the commemorative function of poetry, its 
ability to rescue from Time (“noir assassin” etc.) is openly suggested. 


Again, in closing, I do not wish to stress the unity of this group and force 
it into 2 too well classified pattern; but, taking a survey, I feel it is legitimate 
to say that from the early suggestions of the “tableau” pattern, through, for 
instance, the serpent image (where the woman is seen as the object on the 
magician’s baton) to this concluding part, there is a movement toward some 
sort of revelation: expressed abstractly, this would be the revelation of the 
poet’s true position before the woman, his superiority and, in a sense, his 
deeper curse. As artist, he is the magician (“Je sais l'art d’évoquer . . .”), the 
owner of the secret language. This is his counterpart to the “bizarre déit’, to 
the “sorciére”, to her mysteries which in the last analysis are of his own 
creation, because she is not aware of them. So that the relationship becomes one 
of reciprocal secret, the poet’s painful advantage being that he is aware of the 
predicament, renouncing as he does the animal’s dumb inarticulateness. That 
there are underlying religious analogies, Baudelaire’s imagery often implies. 
When we started these notes by calling the images the objects of the cult, his 
passage on prayer (Fusées XVII: “Le chapelet est un médium, un véhicule,” 
etc.) was in our mind. 

It is a terrible cult, because the “idea behind”, the supreme beauty, the 
divine essence, is bound never to be expressed; but then on the other hand, if 
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it were achieved, the spoken word would be appeased in utter and still con. 
templation. (The “ciel lointain”, the “calme” etc., inasmuch as they are 
objective correlatives of that revelation of peace, can exist on the page because 
they cannot be reached; and art springs characteristically from longing and 
regret, the two recurrent types of the visionary attitude.) All that the poet can 
do, then, is to perform again and again the act of desire, the prayer; and 
perform it well. Baudelaire’s preoccupation with the craft of poetry, and also 
the very recurrence, the very monotony of his images, acquire in this light 
their full moral and ritualistic meaning. 


VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM 
Two Poems 


THE GIFTS 


If you speak to me, some night, 
Of my sick heart's secret bale, 
To ease you I'll recite 

An ancient ballad-tale 


Or if you speak of pain 
And hopes long fallen due, 
I shall but gather then 
The dew-filled rose for you. 


If, like the flower which grows 
In the exile soil of graves, 

You beg to share my woes... 
I'll bring you a gift of doves. 


THE AVOWAL 


I have lost the wood, the heath, 
Fresh Aprils long gone by. . . 
Give me your lips: their breath 
Shall be the forest’s sigh. 


I have lost the sullen Sea, 
Its glooms, its echoed caves; 
Speak only: it shall be 

The murmur of the waves. 


By royal grief oppressed 

I dream of a vanished light . . . 
Hold me: in that pale breast 
Shall be the calm of night. 


(Translated by Richard Wilbur) 
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Sartre versus Baudelaire 


The critical interventions of Sartre always have a brusque, decisive note. 
They never leave intact the position of the work which he fastens upon, sup- 
posedly in order to explain it, but in reality to explain himself with respect to 
it or even, as the financial phrase goes, to settle accounts with it. He is not one 
of those interpreters so faithful to the object of their study that they recreate 
their soul anew in order to approach it. By the volubility of his delivery, with 
cries of triumph escaping from him when he thinks he has at last found his 
man, we see clearly that he does not feel it necessary to be wary of his own 
temperament or his own system. The thing that surprises, conquers, irritates 
in these critical raids of Sartre, is that they furnish him with an occasion to test 
his favorite themes, that they put into practice a method for which he has himself 
chosen, with respect to a given writer, a field of application. Thus it is that he 
leaves us at once dazzled by the definitive tone of an interpretation conducted 
with lively dexterity, and unsatisfied as to all that we darkly divine has escaped 
him and that he does not even appear to anticipate. He forces locks admirably; 
but an artist’s work is perhaps not a strongbox. Thus it is that he has executed 
Mauriac, glorified Dos Passos, launched Camus, gauged Ponge. And thus it is 
that he has, more recently, “liquidated” Baudelaire. It is perhaps not without 
interest, in the course of the present inquiry on French poetry, to say a few 
words about this essay!. For it seems to me one of the most telling symptoms 
of quite a noticeable change of attitude toward poetry on the part of intellectual 
opinion. 

We have only to consider the place Baudelaire has held, and still holds, 
at the origin and all along the way of the poetic development of the last seventy- 
five years, source of all, master of all, precursor, messiah, brother. Three genera- 
tions, those of Verlaine, of Valéry, of Breton—who had practically nothing in 
common, except him, have succeeded one another in his cult and have on each 
occasion renewed it without ever exhausting it. The adolescence of our grand- 
fathers, of our fathers, of ourselves, has recognized itself in him. It would be 





1 Baudelaire, Ecrits intimes (Fusées—Mon coeur mis 4 nu—Carnet—Corre- 
spondance); introduction by Jean-Paul Sartre; Editions du Point du Jour, 1946, 
in collection Incidences under the direction of René Bertelé. Since only 2000 
copies of this work were printed, one may better refer to: Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Baudelaire, in the collection Les Essais, no. XXIV, Editions Gallimard, 1947. 
This is the reproduction of Sartre’s preface, preceded by a note by Michel 
Leiris. 
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difficult to find another example of a presence so discreetly and efficaciously 
living, of a voice which fame has so little hardened and whose every inflection 
has endured. We have been living the Baudelairian era. Sartre’s essay, taken 
together with certain other indications, would lead us to believe that the era 
is nearly at an end. 


The tone alone is significant. It is that of total detachment when it is not 
that of furious animation. All complicity, all affinity are absent. Someone has 
mentioned, in this connection, Taine’s La Fontaine, where are found a like 
application of a method to a particular “case” and a like discordancy between 
the language of the poet and that of the critic. But Taine at least strove to 
evince some sympahy for La Fontaine. Sartre is of marble with respect to 
Baudelaire. He certainly feels no friendship for him. We wonder whether he 
admires him. He does not pronounce the word “genius”. He manifests the 
habitual (and insufferable) “superiority complex” of one who explains toward 
one who is explained. And when he casts a doubt on the sincerity of Baude- 
laire’s “satanism”, he no longer reminds us of Taine but of Brunetiére himself 
and of his “table d’héte Beelzebub”. What a change after so many hagio 
graphies, or even—for they have been sifting the Baudelaire legend for quite 
a while now—so many clairvoyant biographies, like that of Francois Porché, but 
always comprehending! There shall be no more indulgence for guilty genius. 

Upon what is this indictment based? In a word, Baudelaire is accused, and 
fully convicted, of having “chosen to exist for himself as he was for others.” 
He was not the victim of a perpetual and undeserved “jinx”. The misfortunes 
which afflicted and finally submerged him did not come from the exterior bit 
from the interior. He willed them, not with a clear and discriminating design, 
but out of that obscure and global desire which makes us at each instant choose 
ourselves as we are with an obstinacy implemented by ruse and bad faith. No 
more than any of us, did Baudelaire serve as an innocent mark for fatality: 
it was he who chose to transform his life into destiny. And by the error of this 
fundamental choice, he was for himself, in himself, that object which the looks 
and the judgments of others (father-in-law, judges, academicians) had fabri- 
cated, instead of striving to exist in the manner of an active and inventive 
liberty which creates for itself its own values. This title, Flowers of Evil, under 
its false allure of provocation, is already an avowal of defeat and abdication, 
the implicit ratification of the Bien of the generals and procurators of the 
Empire. Whereas Nietzsche wrote Beyond Good and Evil. 

“From that point on,” cries Sartre with an accent of triumph, “all is 
explained.” And in the light of this first analysis, he throws himself into the 
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interpretation of the different “conducts” of Baudelaire: horror of nature, taste 
for the artificial, amorous behavior, dandyism, etc. It is impossible for us to 
follow him in the detail of the explanation, but the reader is strongly advised 
to refer to it, for Sartre there evinces a wondrous flexibility of adaptation, as 
well as a perfect knowledge of his man. As always in such cases, the examples 
are much more suggestive and arousing than the general thesis, which is too 
much like a pass-key. 

The only reproach one can level at Sartre is that—except for about fifteen 
pages near the end—he forgets most of the time that Baudelaire wrote Flowers 
of Evil and several other quite admirable books. His quarrels with Ancelle, the 
way Baudelaire made or did not make love, his changes of residence, his dis- 
couragements, occupy in the essay a much more important place than his poems, 
his articles, his translations. Here again, Sartre uses new language to dress up 
an old ghost: biographical criticism. The concierge has become a psychoanalyst 
(existentialist, to be sure) , but she is still a concierge. 

Shall we say that the point of view taken was justified because the essay 
was to serve as a preface to a selection of “intimate writings?” The argument 
might hold valid for anyone else, but not for Sartre, since his explicit purpose 
is to give us a total interpretation of Baudelaire. Why then accord a special 
privilege to one sort of “conduct” rather than another. Is not the “conduct” of 
Baudelaire composing Moesta et Errabunda just as important as his “conduct” 
in bed? And if he himself judged it more important, should one not say that 
in effect it is? That there is a connection between the two, or rather that both 
are conditioned and impregnated by the same fundamental “project” is indeed 
possible. But the disproportion is really too great between the sustained attention 
which Sartre focuses on the examination of Baudelaire as non-poet and that 
which he accords much more parsimoniously to Baudelaire as poet. And then, 
too, it is not so certain that the relationship between the two is like that of 
variations on a theme. 

This relationship may easily be one of radical opposition. Why has Sartre 
not emphasized that the defects and insolvencies which he tracks down with 
such implacable exactitude in the life of Baudelaire constitute an exact counter- 
part of the qualities which burst forth in his work? Between the one and the 
other there is reverse symmetry. On the one hand all is disorder and ugliness, 
on the other all is order and beauty. In his life, Baudelaire displays the most 
lamentable abulia; in his work, he is capable of pursuing at length the elabora- 
tion of a poem, or of accomplishing over a period of ten years his translation 
of Poe—an example of tenacity and perseverance of which Sartre says not a 
word. 
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Several interpretations may be given of this fact. One may think with 
Balzac that genius acts on the organism in the manner of a poison and that 
Baudelaire did not choose, even in the profound sense, this atony of the will 
from which he suffered so, but that he underwent it as compensation for the 
nervous expenditure entailed in poetic creation. Inversely, one may imagine 
that the obstinate pursuit of literary expression constituted a revenge on the 
catastrophe of life, or, to use the Baudelairian vocabulary, a redemption. Or 
finally, admitting Sartre’s thesis on the choice of the man by himself, why not 
suppose that Baudelaire deliberately concentrated his forces on creation, simply 
because his work interested him more than his life? What is called “abulia” 
often comes about because the conscious and arbitrary choice of the will strives 
at all odds to impose upon a being attitudes which his profound choice shuns 
because it does not feel itself really and fundamentally “interested”. When 
Sartre so obdurately reproaches Baudelaire for having capitulated morally by 
defending his book with arguments to suit the procurators, or by appearing 
before the chair of the Pére Lecordaire, I cannot help thinking that, at bottom, 
this sort of thing did not interest Baudelaire and that he felt much more 
“engaged” in his devotion to Poe or in his discovery of Wagner. We must rely, 
in this case, on the common-sense distinction between superficial and pro 
found life—a distinction which Sartre misapprehends because his own creator's 
nature, expansive and discursive, does not itself know it. 

In these few pages of which I have spoken?, Sartre seeks to rediscover in 
what he calls the Baudelairian “poetic fact” the manifestation of the “project” 
whose track he has followed from the beginning. These are the most interesting 
pages in the book because they finally endeavor to seize the fundamental 
totality of Baudelaire through his highest form of expression: his poetry. And 
they reveal to us at the same time what Sartre's position is with regard to all 
poetry, to poetry in general. 

“Every poet,” he says, “pursues after his own fashion that synthesis of 
existence and of being which we have recognized as an impossibility.” And he 
shows how Baudelaire delights in odors, because an odor is like a body 
unburdened of its offending grossness, or like a soul ballasted with that mini- 
mum of matter which allows it to be apprehended and enjoyed. He shows also 
how the poems of Baudelaire are at once attempts at flight away to some vague 
world “beyond” and are, at the same time, luxurious, light objects—those object- 
mediums which every poet fabricates for himself and which allow him both 
to lose himself and to find himself again. He shows finally how memory is so 
precious to Baudelaire only because he can seize there his existence become 





2 Pp. 199-214 of the Gallimard edition. 
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being. And all this is quite true. But all this shows too that the quarrel picked 
by Sartre with poetry, under the pretext of Baudelaire, is the traditional 
quarrel of the philosopher since Plato: poetry is a fetter; it fixes, fascinates, 
halts, ensnares. The old prestige and the old witchcraft charm that have ever 
been accorded to it. Henri Bremond taxed poetry with being only a “blocked” 
mysticism. What Sartre reproaches it with at bottom is being a blocked liberty. 

There is a word which has come very much into vogue in France in the 
course of the discussions of the last few years and which seems to me to sum up 
well the essence of the proceedings: it is the word “transcendence”. Sartre re- 
proaches Baudelaire with not having “transcended” the moral prejudices of 
General Aupick or of the imperial procurator; he reproaches poetry with 
“knotting” consciousness and not “transcending” the level of contemplation, 
which is at the same time that of identification and of appropriation. Now as a 
matter of fact Sartre is at present, and has been for several years, engaged in an 
earnest endeavor at “transcendence”. He would not, I think, have written this 
essay, and he would not have drawn up this indictment at the time when he 
was writing La Nausée, the book where existence has the taste of the Baudelair- 
ian spleen and where a few musical notes form the only recourse for the en- 
snared conscience. But today Sartre is writing Les Chemins de la liberté, he is 
preparing a Morale, he is founding a political movement,—and Baudelaire is 
part of a whole past which is to have been only one stage in the dialectic of 
consciousness and which we must now bury, and trample on, if necessary, so 
as to be sure that it is quite dead. Thus, I think, is the ferocity of the tone to 
be explained: it is the ferocity usually reserved for oneself on the days when 
one decides to change one’s way of life. This execution is an exorcism. 

But there is still more. For sixty-five years, and thanks precisely to the 
influence of Baudelaire, we have witnessed the slow advent of poetry. Suffering 
and persecuted at first, like the church of the catacombs, it gradually rose to 
the rank of a church militant, then of a church triumphant. This triumph had 
for some years seemed assured, and criticism, fearing to begin again the histori- 
cal bungling of Sainte-Beuve and Brunetitre, had finally recognized the existence 
of a certain poetic privilege, of a sacrosanct domain into which it was well to 
venture only with the firm intention of admiring. Criticism, formerly so ih- 
tractable, had become desperately understanding. And Malraux could declare 
in a celebrated interview on the return of André Breton to France: “There are 
no more accursed poets.” 

There will still be accursed poets. Sartre has broken the spell, he has dared 
to speak evil of Baudelaire, dared to imply that poetry was not taboo. Thence 
result the stupor and the uneasiness which were expressed, in what was, more- 
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over, often a rather ridiculous fashion, at the appearance of his essay. This 
iconoclast’s gesture marks the offensive return of the prose spirit. “To say that 
Baudelaire willed his life,” writes Gaétan Picon in this connection, “is this not 
to rejoin the point of view of General Aupick, that of the creditors and pro. 
curators?” And this accusation will at first seem ill-founded, if it is recalled 
that Sartre reproaches Baudelaire precisely with never having been courageous 
enough to break with the point of view of the generals, creditors and pro 
curators; but it will afterward be approved if it is observed that the indictment 
by the imperial procurator and the indictment by Sartre ultimately belong to 
the same category: that of action which judges and condemns the Dream. 

This is why Sartre’s Baudelaire was worthy of note in the course of this 
inquiry. It bears the imprint of a time when intellectual opinion, which had 
gradually, over three quarters of a century, ranged itself on the side of the 
poet and taken up the defense and the cause of the poet, is beginning to go 
over again to the side of actional values, that is to say to the side of society, 
whatever it may be. Whether society be in effect bourgeois or socialist, whether 
it represent a fact of the present or a mere possibility of the future (like the 
one which Sartre is striving to prepare), it is ever obliged, by its nature as 
society, to defend the recourse of action against the enterprises of the Dream. 
And this defense reflex establishes, between types of society which in other 
respects are waging a war to the death, at least one solidarity: the solidarity of 
anti-poetry. A certain number of disillusioning experiences have recently taught 
poets that the enemies of the order under which they suffer are at the same 
time partisans of another order under which they will suffer just as much 
and where the critic is still the watchdog of society. Sartre is not Brunetiére. 
Neither is he the critic of Jzvestia. But with all the difference which separates 
intelligence from stupidity and broadmindedness from sectarianism, his 
Baudelaire shares in the great betrayal of the Dream which is even now taking 
form beneath our eyes. 


(Translated by Charles Messner) 
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WARREN RAMSEY 
Laforgue and the 


Ironic Equilibrium 


Today . . . the European Hamlet stares at millions of ghosts. 

But he is an intellectual Hamlet. He meditates on the life and death of 
truths. For phantoms he has all the subjects of our controversies; for regrets 
he has all our titles to glory; he bows under the weight of discoveries and 
learning, unable to renounce and unable to resume this limitless activity. He 
reflects on the boredom of recommencing the past, on the folly of always 
striving to be original. He wavers between one abyss and the other, for two 


dangers still threaten the world: order and disorder. 
—Paul Valéry 


The first of January 1886 Jules Laforgue, still reader to the empress of 
Germany as he had been for more than four years, but growing more and more 
restless in that post, visited Elsinore. “The whole heart-breaking irony,” he 
wrote to a friend, “of being in these rockbound, wind-swept islands on the 
first day of ’86 (year when we'll check out, perhaps) . . .” Laforgue erred by 
only a few months in his prediction, in this treatment of a theme which he had 
considered frequently, and, in his later years, with the same off-handedness. He 
died in August 1887, after a long life reckoned by qualitative time, but at the 
mathematical age of twenty-seven. Laforgue was entirely right and true to his 
own vein when he went on to say in the same letter, “in any case, we shall 
have spoken into the wind a respectable number of relatively immortal words.” 

Among other occurrences of that wind-tormented day—the symbol of the 
adverse wind runs right through Laforgue’s verse, to be taken up in Apolli- 
naire’s “Rhénane d’automne,” Eliot’s “Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” and in 
several of Crane’s poems—he mentioned some “literature.” He did not mean his 
prose tale “Hamlet,” though he was in the process of writing it and had come 
to Elsinore on that account, but a poem which apparently overtook him on his 
journey. It was that spare and confessional “Avertissement” which brings many 
of the emotions of “Hamlet” to a poetic point. The poem ends, 

C'est pourquoi je vivotte, vivotte, 
Bonne girgouette aux trent’-six saisons, 
Trop nombreux pour dire oui ou non... 
--- Jeunes gens! que je vous serv’ d’Ilote! 
“Avertissement” is interesting throughout, with its nine unsettled syllables to 


the line and the colloquial slurrings by which this number is often arrived at; 
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with its sharp observations—“Mon pére, un dur par timidité / Est mort avec up 
profil sévére;” with its establishment of Hamlet as a literary man: 

Alors, jai fait d’la littérature, 

Mais le Démon de la Vérité 

Sifflotait tout temps 4 mes cétés: 

Pauvre! as-tu fini tes écritures .. . 
Of course “Avertissement” might not have been written without Verlaine’s 
“Je suis venu, calme orphelin;” but whereas Verlaine’s poem is a sort of happy 
accident, “manoeuvre” as Baudelaire might have called it, Laforgue realizes 
Baudelaire’s desire that the poet should be thoroughly informed as to his 
means. Finally and most particularly, “Avertissement” is interesting for its 
ironic qualities. It was unexpected that a poet should make such observations 
with such intonations. And beneath the ironies of expression lies a profounder 
irony of situation. This Hamlet is the first to notice the disparity between what 
he is able to do and all that ought to come out of what he should be doing, 
He is like Marlow in Conrad’s Lord Jim, the observer wise to the world’s ways, 
who cannot help; and he is also like Jim, the actor who cannot act. He is the 
slayer and the slain. To present this kind of irony few words are necessary, 
only enough to cover the given segment of the human situation, only as many 
as Laforgue uses in “Avertissement” and in his later work generally. In Des 
fleurs de bonne volonté and in Derniers vers, Laforgue’s last two collections, 
we have come a long way from the verbal caprices of the young poet exulting 
in his instrument and in his newly discovered manner of using it—the “logo 
poetic” ironies of Laforgue’s middle period. 

But since it is, precisely, Laforgue’s middle period that has counted so far 
as his influence in England and America is concerned (to the point that his 
first and final manners have gone almost entirely unperceived) !, we should try 
to recall some of the abundance, the variety and the profound origins of those 
poetic impulses that set one another off during his most purely brilliant period. 
Before that we may wonder what his irony consisted of. Ezra Pound, out of his 
enthusiasm for Laforgue, wrote that “the ironist is one who suggests that the 
reader should think” and “this process being unnatural to the majority of man- 
kind, the way of the ironical is beset with snares and furze-bushes.” This, while 
it does not define, illumines. So does another critic’s description of Laforgue’s 
irony as a magnesium spark struck out in the clash between the halves of a 
divided personality, a spark which for an instant lights up the chaos. It would 





1 Except—the final period—by G. M. Turnell in “The Poetry of Jules 
Laforgue,” Scrutiny, V (1936), 128-149. 
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no doubt be wiser to leave the matter there, all direct approaches to the 
problem having been ill-starred. Let us, however, remember that the essence 
of ironical utterance is oppositeness. Not the expected but the unexpected, and 
even the contrary of the expected, thing is said; and this is one of the most 
dependable procedures of wit in general. When Laforgue says in “Autre com- 
plainte de Lord Pierrot,” 

Celle qui doit me mettre au courant de la Femme! 

Nous lui dirons d’abord, de mon air le moins froid: 

“La somme des angles d’un triangle, chére dme, 

“Est égale a deux droits,” 

the declaration is certainly ironical. It is also close to being a plain joke. 

In matter-of-fact discourse, and no doubt also in simple poetic contingencies 
like the above, this understanding of irony is enough. But in the further 
reaches of connotative language it becomes clear that a fundamental opposite- 
ness entails other relationships. A word or group of words in a poem may have 
a whole series of meanings. One of these may stand opposite to something 
implied or to something else said. The remaining poetic meanings will have 
different degrees of relationship to the thing implied or said. Any considera- 
tion of oppositeness in poetic expression leads swiftly to a notion of diversity; 
and this is true either whether we consider the poem structurally, as a field of 
poetic forces upon the page, or whether we consider it psychologically, for the 
impulses that have gone into composing it. Ironic poetry is complex poetry. 
And I. A. Richards, the first to think systematically about poetic irony, is of 
course convinced that complex poetry is the best. “The equilibrium of opposed 
impulses,” he writes in Principles of Literary Criticism, “which we suspect to 
be the ground-plan of the most valuable aesthetic responses, brings into play 
far more of our personality than is possible in experiences of a more defined 
emotion. We cease to be orientated in one definite direction; more facets of 
the mind are exposed.” An ironic poetry is a poetry of inclusion, receptivity. 
A non-ironic poetry—most Romantic poetry—is a poetry of exclusion, limita- 
tion, more or less willful suppression of elements in the complexity of human 
experience. 

Will poetry, then, thriving on contrasts and aiming to represent the totality 
of experience, seeing a relationship between cooking smells and Spinoza and 
creating “new wholes,” as Eliot says, be the more rich and strange as it is able 
to integrate more elements? Yes, provided that the poetic intuition does in fact 
lay hold of Spinoza and the cooking smells together. The danger of a too 
exclusive, a too un-ironical use of the ironical criterion would be to esteem a 
poetry of sharply contrasting elements chosen by merely intellectual means 
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over a poetry in which the poetic elements are simple but genuinely intuited, 
In any case, the ironic criterion is indispensable in discussing poetry like 
Laforgue’s, a work both naturally and wilfully complicated, a work which in jts 
maturity sits in judgment upon its beginnings. To form a clear idea, to retrace 
the development of what is probably the most truly ironic of all bodies of 
poetry, we should first glance at Laforgue’s earliest book of verse, Le Sanglot 
de la terre, or better yet at a little tale of his twentieth year, Stéphane Vassiliew, 
published in Switzerland only year before last.2 The story of a miniature exile in 
a lyoée of southwestern France, Stéphane Vassiliew is full of utter desolations, 
It contains, for example, an interesting form of the Philoctetes motive—a theme 
which continues right through Laforgue’s work. Stéphane, a little Polish boy 
suffering horribly from his prison and from “the children that are rough,” 
suffering particularly from an advanced case of chilblains that makes it 
impossible for him to walk out of doors, confides to the narrator that 


a single book comforted him, Telemachus, those pages in which 
Philoctetes tells how he was abandoned on the isle of Lemnos, because 
of the infection that the wound devouring his foot spread abroad in 
the camp of the Greeks. Stéphane felt rushes of infinite consolation 
and pity as he read and reread this passage: “I was alone during almost 
the whole siege of Troy, without help, without hope, without relief.” 
... and particularly these words which he had underlined in his book: 
“This wild, uninhabited island where I heard only the sound of the 
sea breaking against the rocks.” . . . “For I was asleep when the 
Greeks deserted me. You can imagine my consternation when I awoke 
and saw the ships disappearing across the waves!” ... “O shores! O 
promontories of this island! To you I make my moan. It is only to you 
that I can make my moan. You are accustomed to my lamentations.” 


Such was Laforgue’s—naturally, Stéphane is Laforgue—preoccupation with 
the Greek legend which associated suffering with power. For Philoctetes, we 
remember, inheritor of Heracles’ infallible bow, persuaded to accompany the 
Greeks on the Trojan expedition, was accidentally wounded in the foot by one 
of his own poisoned arrows.* He was abandoned by the Greeks, as Fénélon 
makes him recount, because of the offensive odor of his wound. But from his 
years of solitary torment on Lemnos, from the wound that abscessed again and 
again and would not heal, Philoctetes derived a mysterious virtue. After the 
death of Achilles the oracle declared him indispensable to the Greek cause, and 
Ulysses and Neoptolemus were sent to try to win him back, Ulysses in his sly, 





2 Stéphane Vassiliew, avec une introduction de Frangois Ruchon et |’icono 
graphie complete de Jules Laforgue, Pierre Cailler éditeur, Vésenaz pres 
Genéve, 1946. 

8 Or, according to Sophocles, by the bite of a serpent. 
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Neoptolemus in his forthright way. For Laforgue, who never forgot it, the 
Philoctetes myth seems to have meant two things: first, that suffering is often 
the red badge of power; second, that Neoptolemus’ wish to help Philoctetes, in 
contrast to Ulysses’ desire to trick him a second time, had its value.‘ 

Another theme which receives its first treatment in Stéphane Vassiliew is 
the Unconscious, that ideal of unintellectual surrender to a universal principle 
which Laforgue had from Eduard von Hartmann, and which he entertained, 
paradoxically, all his intellectual life long. It is worth noting that the Uncon- 
scious according to Hartmann differs from the Unconscious according to 
Schopenhauer in that it contains, besides that great blind Will in which the 
intellect is supposed to be submerged, an element of unconscious ideas. Hart- 
mann’s Unconscious is not entirely irrational, and the fact is important. But it is 
probable that Laforgue paid little attention to the rational element. Hart- 
mann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious was, for him, primarily a means of 
getting as far as he could from methodical thought. 

Left alone at the lycée during the long vacations, Stéphane wanders in the 
countryside. He meditates all afternoon beside a pond. 


At the surface of the pool swarms of midges danced, suddenly cut 
through by flights of swallows that drank as they flew. A cool wind rose 
over the meadows, bringing with it the healthy smell of freshly cut 
hay. The poplar leaves danced with a silvery sound. In the distance, 
herds turned homeward in huge clouds of dust. Carts passed, their 
axles grinding. 

Stéphane rose, drunken, almost weaving from that day passed 
utterly absorbed in the vast unconscious life of nature. 


Finally, and just as familiar in retrospect as Philoctetes and the Uncon- 





* See, besides “Philoctetes: the Wound and the Bow,” in The Wound and 
the Bow by Edmund Wilson, “The Ghost of Henry James,” by Saul Rosensweig, 
in the Partisan Review for Winter, 1944. Mr. Rosensweig finds what he calls 
“the sacrificial roots” of James’ literary power in the obscure injury which 
James suffered at the age of eighteen—thus rediscovering the pattern of Wilson‘s 
book, to which he refers. In the issue of the Partisan Review immediately follow- 
ing, Lionel Trilling objects to the notion that power springs from pain and 
neurotic sacrifice. Literary men make their difficulties public, as doctors, for 
example, do not; but the talents of the writer are as independent of his exper- 
ience as those of the surgeon. The Philoctetes myth, he says, is not explanatory 
but moral. “It tells us, in its juxtaposition of the wound and the bow, that we 
must be aware that weakness does not preclude strength nor strength weak- 
ness.” So far as Stéphane-Laforgue is concerned, it would seem that he derived 
from the myth, precisely, “infinite consolation”—the moral kind of virtue that 
might have rendered the other sort of virtue available, strengthened the will, 
etc. Was it La Fontaine or Flaubert who said, “C’est le fonds qui manque le 
moins?” 
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scious, come Stéphane’s infatuation for a circus and its clowns, his desperate 
break toward an impossible freedom, his tubercular death. The point is that 
in Stéphane Vassiliew the presentation of all these themes and preoccupations 


is, in the strict sense of the word, pathetic. Laforgue treats with no trace of 
irony all these subjects which later on will be strengthened by ironical counter. 
thrust. Nor is there any irony in the general fabric of his prose, with jt, 
reverence for the pure Platonic imagery of Fénélon. Six years later, in “Salomé” 
and in a section of “Hamlet,” Laforgue is to establish himself as one of the 
keenest critics of his time by laughing out of reputation the basalt-monumental 
and exotic-inventorying aspects of Flaubert’s style, the style of ‘“Hérodias,” 
Salammbé, and the hunting episode in “La Légende de Saint Julien I’Hospita. 
lier.” But Laforgue’s own style in Stéphane Vassiliew is heavy with Flaubert—the 


perdurable Flaubert. Stéphane is traced in these strokes: “. . . toujours des 
mines souffreteuses, en toute saison des foulards délicats au cou, trés frileux, 
montant pour un rien 4 Il’infirmerie . . .” the very rhythms in which Flaubert 


frequently achieved the same concision. 

Laforgue’s first collection of verse is appreciably more complex than 
Stéphane. Le Sanglot de la terre is a record of the influences, readings, acutely 
felt thoughts which came crowding at the young Laforgue when his family left 
Tarbes in 1876 and moved up to Paris. Most particularly, it tells of the time 
after the large family had dissolved and left Laforgue, first with his sister, then 
entirely alone in his cramped quarters of the rue Monsieur le Prince, with his 
Buddhism, his post as researcher for the art historian Ephrussi, and most of the 
vital intellectual forces of the later nineteenth century. For this shy young 
man with the meditative cast of the head, this necessitous dandy in the 
Baudelaire tradition, was one of the best—and became, certainly, one of the 
best-stocked—minds of his time. He was equipped neither by disposition nor 
production for the cénacles; even when, much later, he came back from Berlin 
with a book or two published he had the minimum to do with any movement 
But he spent five hours or more each day in the libraries. ““T'wo years of solitude 
in the libraries,” he noted afterward, “without love, without friends, in the 
fear of death. Nights spent in meditation in an atmosphere like that of Mount 
Sinai.” At the same time he knew, as he wrote later from Germany, that this 
period would probably after all be “the highest-pitched note of his cold, cold 
destiny.” More prosaically, he had written from Paris in 1881: “Yesterday Taine 
(whose course I follow regularly in spite of the fresco by Ingres that stares you 
in the face) was astonishing on the subject of Angelico . . .” 

This was the course at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts from which Taine later 


drew the two volumes of his Philosophy of Art. Laforgue remained profoundly 
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impressed by Taine; and his own aesthetics, serious though fragmentary, might 
be described as an attempt to depart from the tenets of the Philosophy of Art, 
an attempt which failed both because Laforgue lacked time to order his notes 
on aesthetics (forty pages in the Mélanges posthumes) and because he retained 
an urge to think of art as accountable to Taine’s “ensembles,” “moral tempera- 
ture” and the rest. It is difficult to reconcile Laforgue with himself when he 
writes, “Every individual is, according to his moment in time, his racial milieu 
and social condition, the moment of his personal evolution, a particular key- 
board upon which the external world plays in a particular fashion,” and then, 
“the Unconscious bloweth where it listeth and as it listeth—let it do so, and let 
us elaborate our works of art as it may show us how. I bow down piously before 
the Unconscious.” The Unconscious of Hartmann and Laforgue is far from being 
equivalent to “the external world.” It is pervasive Will and Idea, transcendant 
but also immanent, a driving spiritual principle. Either art is determined by 
the environment, as Taine believed, or it is not. Laforgue wanted to eat his 
Taine and have it too. But Laforgue’s way of welcoming contraries, which hurt 
his thought, helped his poetry. 

The Philoctetes motive persists among the churning new preoccupations of 
Le Sanglot de la Terre: “Car il faut que je saigne et toujours et quand méme, 
/ Mais on n’en saura rien, je vivrai dans les bois, / Evitant les vivants de peur 
que quelqu’un m’aime.” These sentiments merge into Buddhism: “Ou donc est 
Cakia, coeur chaste et trop sublime / Qui saigna pour tout étre et dit la bonne 
loi?” In whatever form, these feelings are found to be gravely menaced. 

Puntvers 
Garde un coeur quelque part en ses métamorphoses! 
—Mais nous n’avons qu’un coin des immenses déseris! 
Un coin! et tout la-bas déroulement d’espaces 
A Vinfint! 
Et j interroge encor, fou d’angoisse et de doute! 

Better than any other writer Laforgue expresses the cosmic anxiety, the 
scientific concern of the time over the fate of the planet earth, insignificant 
blot destined to rapid extinction along with the moribund sun—that nineteenth- 
century metamorphosis of “Pascal’s reaction” before the enormousness and 
enormity of space. Earnestly, even splendidly in “Pour la mort de la terre,” 
Laforgue gives utterance to the premonitions which a scientific popularizer like 
Camille Flammarion is making current: 


O convoi solennel des soleils magnifiques, 
Nouez et dénouez vos vastes masses d'or, 
Doucement, tristement, sur de graves musiques, 
Menez le deuil trés lent de votre soeur qui dort. 
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There is a Valerian reaction too, as Laforgue prophesies the extinction of “lg 


vieille invention! la musique! les arts / Et la science!” We are here very close 
to the despairing Hamlet of Paul Valéry. 


On the contrary, and compensating somewhat a cosmic woe which Laforgue 
is just beginning to call “hypertrophique,” come the occasional exultations; 
the vision of a brotherhood either beyond space, on other inhabited planets, 


Oui! des fréres partout! (Je le sais, je le sais!) 

Ils sont seuls comme nous.—Palpitants de tristesse, 

La nuit, ils nous font signe! Oh! n’irons-nous, jamais? 
On se consolerait dans la grande détresse! 


(the situation of “our brothers being everywhere alone as we are” is worth 
remarking) or else closer at hand. For Laforgue knew the meaning of that 
ideal of human solidarity which he was later to make fun of by turning John 
the Baptist into a travelling socialist, his spectacles tied up with bits of string. 


Le Sanglot de la terre is a mine, relatively unexploited, of the most vital 
ideas of 1880. There are remarkable poems in it—“Intarissablement,” with its 
atoms raising individual voices toward the vault whence Time 

Tombe de l'urne bleue intarissablement. 


There is “Noél sceptique,” a poem very much like D. H. Lawrence's 
“Piano”—or perhaps we should say that Lawrence’s poem, which has a “tinkling 
piano,” is even more like Laforgue. 

Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me: 

Taking me back down the vista of years, till I see 

A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of the 
tingling strings 

And pressing the small, poised foot of a mother who 
smiles as she sings. 


In spite of myself, the insidious mastery of song 

Betrays me back, till the heart of me weeps to belong 

To the old Sunday evenings at home, with winter outside, 
And hymns in the cozy parlour, the tinkling piano our guide. 


So now it is vain for the singer to burst into clamour 

With the great black piano appassionato. The glamour 

Of childish days is upon me, my manhood is cast 

Down in the flood of resemblance, I weep like a child for 
the past. 


For Laforgue it is a different sound: 


Noél! Noél? j’entends les cloches dans la nuit... 
Et j'ai, sur ces feuillets sans foi posé ma plume: 
O souvenirs, chantez! tout mon orgueil s’enfuit, 
Et je me sens repris de ma grande amertume. 
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Ah! ces voix dans la nuit chantant Noél! Noél! 
M’apportent de la nef qui, la-bas, sillumine, 

Un si tendre, un si doux reproche maternel 

Que mon coeur trop gonflé créve dans ma poitrine . . . 

The poems are alike in more ways than the remembrance and the outcome, 
poth being the work of men who have something to say and simply do not 
take the time for much technical tinkering, ironical neutralizing. “Noél 
sceptique” is open to the same kind of objections that have been made against 
“Piano,” objections which apply much better to other, more philosophical 
poems of Le Sanglot de la terre than to this one. These poems are unilinear. 
Half-prayers, half-meditations, they mount, appropriately, along a single line. 


Laforgue lived to speak quite disdainfully of his “vingt ans tout hennis- 
sants,” and in the “Préludes autobiographiques” to the Complaintes he disposed 
of several of his fears and despairs all at once: 

Ah! dérisotre créature! 
Fleuve a reflets, ou les deuils d’Unique ne durent 
Pas plus que d’autres! L’ai-je révé, ce Noél 
Ou je brilais de pleurs un mouchoir réel, 
Parce que, débordant des chagrins de la Terre 
Et des fréres Soleils, et ne pouvant me faire 
Aux monstruosités sans but et san témoin 
Du cher Tout, et bien las de me meurtrir les potngs 
Aux steppes du cobalt sourd, ivre-mort de doute, 
Je vivotais, altéré de Nihil de toutes 
Les citernes de mon Amour? 


In the same poem, saying that 
comme un plongeur 

Aux mouvants bosquets des savanes sous-marines, 

J’avais roulé par les livres, bon misogyne, 
Laforgue introduces a specimen of that new and interesting imagery which is 
to distinguish the Complaintes from the earlier book. Here, for example, is the 
underwater imagery, which, often in connection with an aquarium, represents 
the vague, struggling life of adolescence; imagery which Eliot will use for 
another stage of irresolute life in “Prufrock.” In the Sanglot the images, even 
when relating to perceptions which Laforgue was eventually to make very 


distinct indeed, had been mostly innocuous. “. . . piano voisin qui réve en 
mesure” had given no hint of subsequent pianos, and “Crépuscule de dimanche 
d’évé” had given little reason to suppose that Laforgue would fix the bleakness 
of faithless Sundays for several generations of readers. Laforgue’s “supreme 


cry” had awakened no poetic echo. So he learned to do by indirection what 


he had been unable to do directly. 
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What struck Laforgue’s contemporaries, what eventually moved even Gus. 


tave Lanson, uncomprehending at first, to admit that the Complaintes “sont 
une date dans l'histoire poétique de la fin du XIXe,’ was the language of the 
poems. It was the uttering of high thoughts in low speech, popular expressions 
and refrains, Laforgue’s way of suddenly, in the midst of a harmonious period, 
“putting his foot in the plate,” as he himself said of Baudelaire. “Hugo, Gau- 
tier, etc.,”” he said, still about Baudelaire, “would have found some oratorica] 
French comparison or other. Baudelaire found a Yankee comparison.” Of 
course, Laforgue is really writing about his own procedure. Some of the 
earliest, most spirited and best of the Complaintes are conceived to the beat of 
popular ditties: 
Sur air populaire: 
“Quand le bonhomm’ revint du bois” 

Quand ce jeune homm’ rentra chez lui, 

Quand ce jeune homm’ rentra chez lui, 

Il prit a deux mains son vieux crane, 

Qui de science était un puits! 

Crane, 
Riche crane, 

Entends-tu la Folie qui plane? 

Et qui demande le cordon... 

The whole idea of using the “complainte populaire” as a literary form 
had occurred to Laforgue one September afternoon of 1880 while he was 
watching the dedication of the Lion de Belfort. We should keep in mind these 
immediate, linguistic aspects of Laforgue’s irony, both because the impact on 
Laforgue’s countrymen was great and because the Yankee element in Laforgue’s 
idiom decidedly came home to roost about 1917. Pound has remarked that 
the prime concern of the men of his group was with language rather than with 
themes, symbols and the like. 

One way not to forget the quality of Laforgue’s language, however, is to 
observe how it is bent to fit familiar motives and symbols, all of which, sooner 
or later in his work, are subject to a kind of reversal. The Unconscious is, so 
far as the Complaintes are concerned, an exception. It was only in 1883 that 
Laforgue began to read Hartmann very attentively; he was finishing up the 
Complaintes in that year; the Unconscious remains, so to speak, at an early 
stage of his attention. In the “Complainte propritiatoire 4 I’Inconscient” it is 
merely implored to deliver us “de la Pensée, lepre originelle, ivresse insensée.” 
Elsewhere it is put to minor satiric account against womankind. Finally, in 





5 In the Revue Universitaire, 1904, 1, 322. 
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“Salome” (1885) and “Persée et Androméde” (1886), Laforgue puts long, half- 
serious, half-parodied summaries of the doctrine into the “tired little heads” 
of Salomé and Androméde. 
He expressly rejects whatever desires he may once have entertained to 

change the world: 

Je révais de précher la fin, nom d’un Bouddha! 

Oh! pale mutilé, d'un: qui m’aime me suive! 

Faisant de leurs cités une unique Ninive ... 


Maintenant, je m’en lave les mains (concurrence 
Vitale, largent, l'art, puis les lois de la France)... 


On the other hand, in that gray loneliness which is the subject of the “Com- 
plainte de la fin des journées,” we rediscover 


l'enfant qui vit de ce nom, poéte! 
Il se révait, seul, pansant Philoctéte 
Aux nuits de Lemnos; ou, loin, gréle ascéte. 
Et des vers aux moineaux, 
Par le lycée en vacances, aux préaux, 


Neoptolemus, the first figure for his apostolic desires. And it is strange to find, 
in all this more or less aggressively unfeeling verse, and under the unlikely title 
of “Complainte de la Vigie aux minuits polaires” (signifying the “cold fires” 
of creation or disbelief or both?) , such curiously and delicately cut lines as the 
following: 

Le Globe, vers l’aimant, 

Chemine exactement, 

Teinté de mers si bleues, 

De cités tout en toits, 

De réseaux de convois 

Qui grignotent des lieues. 


O ma céte en sanglots! 
Pas loin de Saint-Malo, 

Un bourg fumeux vivote, 
Qui tient sous son clocher, 
Ou grince un coq perché, 
L’Ex-Voto d’un pilote! 


The votive offering is nothing less than a young Madonna holding up a ruby- 
colored heart 


Qui, du soir 4 l'aurore, 
Et de l’aurore au soir, 
Se meurt, de ne pouvoir 
Saigner, ah! saigner plus encore! 
Profane love is largely an absence in the Complaintes. For Laforgue there 


they were the occasions 
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of his chagrins, the opposing characters in those poetic-dramatic conversations 
of which he devised more and more in his later verse. Together they made up 
la Dame of Le Concile féerique, the compact little play which he put together 
in 1886. And then there is the other: the presence that we have to intimate 
behind and beside the work that Laforgue published, the presence of that 
ingenuous and touching letter which he wrote to his sister just before his 
marriage. So far as the poems and tales are concerned, a lyric like the “Com- 
plainte de la bonne Défunte,” beginning as ideally as Yeats’ “Song of the 
Wandering Aengus,” is given a whip-like ending; or Pierrot and Lohengrin 
decide at the last moment to keep their celibacy intact; or some other cancella- 
tion occurs. 


So the three books that Laforgue published during his lifetime represent, 
again, what he did not believe; and as usual he is extraordinarily skilful at 
expressing what he does not mean. Like Joyce, he had been early impressed 
with the sight of the proper young lady going off to church, her missal clasped 
primly in her gloved hand, “her appearance suggesting a soul stiffly starched 
and ... stiff.” She is not always so, however: “Yesterday I wept so in my prayer- 
book!” We see her, younger, walking out the convent gates in the disheartening 
double file. Such girls, alone or together, older or younger, with morning or 
evening church-bells ringing nearby, symbolize the faith and order that Laforgue 
felt was denied to him. They are also the girls of the shuttered rooms, the 
embroidery, the all-too-assured future, and the Gradus ad Parnassum resounding 
through a score of poems. 


Ces enfants, d quoi révent-elles, 
Dans les ennuis des ritournelles? 


... “Préaux du soir, 
Christ des dortoirs! 


“Tu t’en vas et tu nous laisses, 
Tu nous laiss’s et tu t’en vas, 
Défaire et refaire ses tresses, 
Broder d’éternels canevas.” 


Jolie ou vague? triste ou sage? encore pure? 

O jours, tout m’est égal? ou, monde, moi je veux? 

Et si vierge, du moins, de la bonne blessure, 

Sachant quels gras couchants ont les plus blancs aveux? 


Mon Dieu, 4 quoi donc révent-elles? 
A des Roland, a des dentelles? .. . 


Let us consider briefly an irony within an irony, Laforgue’s moon-imagery. 
It was, in the first place, pure spirit of perversity on Laforgue’s part to imitate 
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Notre Dame la Lune, since he did so out of a desire to denigrate the sun, 
symbol of power, strength, life-giver, etc. The elaborate anti-solar invective 
which opens L’Imitation de Notre Dame la Lune, itself the regular Laforguian 
outgrowth of conventional sun-imagery in the early poems, is to the advantage 
of the moon and her creature, Pierrot. But we have not read many of Laforgue’s 
descriptions of the moon—“vessie de saindoux,” “la Lune méme (cette amie) / 
Salive et larmoie en purulente ophthalmie”—nor very far in this collection, 
before we realize that the moon herself is receiving highly unconventional treat- 
ment: 


Astre atteint de cécité, phare 
Des vols migrateurs des plaintifs Icares! 


Oeil stérile comme le suicide 
Astre lavé par d’inouis déluges .. . 


In that harsh poem, “Climat, faune et flore de ia lune,” the moon is the 
“radeau du Nihil aux quais seuls de nos nuits.” The climate of this planet 
which is at once blind and luminous is eternal autumn, the season that Laforgue 
hated and feared. 


Oui, c’est tautomne incantatoire et permanent 

Sans thermométre, embaumant mers et continents, 

Etangs aveugles, lacs ophthalmiques, fontaines 

De Léthé, cendres d’air, déserts de porcelaine .. . 
The curious fauna include hunched-up foetuses—one of the more immature of 
the Complaintes was that of the “foetus du poéte,” and one of the recurring 
figures of Laforgue’s macabre verse is “the little still-born.” The vegetation of 
the moon is in harmony with its other features. 

There is, certainly, no trace of technical immaturity about L’Jmitation de 
Notre Dame la Lune; it contains Laforgue’s most accomplished verse. Only, in 
the epithets, which go well beyond any names that Laforgue calls the moon 
elsewhere, there is a strange energy of disgust for existence. The moon here 
represents for Laforgue something remote from the vulgar energies, some 
perpetually virgin, sterile principle. Such principles with such attributes are 
common enough in modern poetry. But there is a youthful thoroughness about 
the hatred for life that we find here, somewhat the same kind of detestation 
that Eliot first pointed out in The Revenger's Tragedy and The Atheist’s 
Tragedy of Cyril Tourneur. Laforgue’s clowning is for the time being less like 
that of the gravediggers in Hamlet and more like that of Sebastian in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy, sinister and death-seeking. Tourneur’s tragedies and La- 
forgue’s verse are both the work of very young men; we are presented with 
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some fundamental irony of poets at a most fervent point being most detached 
from life. An older poet would not with the same whole-heartedness prefer 
the moon to the sun because it is the more death-like symbol and then heap 
upon it all the gratuitous images of death that he could find. 

Laforgue himself could not continue in this manner. Between the thing 
professed and the thing implied, in L’Imitation de Notre Dame la Lune, the 
space is wide, the string taut. Then it is as if a string breaks. There is a 
faltering, an uncertainty. Laforgue’s next collection of verse after this was to 
have been called, has been called posthumously, Des fleurs de bonne volonté, 
This book was not published during Laforgue’s lifetime. Gustave Kahn, his 
friend and fellow-poet, makes a point of saying that this was simply because 
Laforgue was unwilling to pay the sum demanded by his publisher (as Laforgue 
had paid for both the Complaintes and the Imitation). But others who have 
written about the incident hedge in various ways. The truth is that Des fleurs 
de bonne volonté contains, along with a number of poems which are as good 
or better than anything Laforgue had done before—which are, above all, 
different than anything he had done before—a fair amount of loose, repetitious 
verse. It may very well have been for this reason that the publisher, and 
Laforgue himself on second thought, did not want to publish the volume. 
Laforgue finally got out of the ill-organized poems the brilliantly organized 
Concile féerique. But he paid with a period of hesitation and groping for his 
final, mature manner. 

Of this last style of Laforgue—the style of certain poems in Des fleurs de 
bonne volonté, all of the Derniers vers, most of the pages of the Moralités 
légendaires—we have already spoken. Laforgue had plastic capacities in the 
particular as well as in the general sense. Like his Hamlet, he was an amateur 
etcher, and he was always making drawings, usually of death’s heads and 
frock-coated skeletons, on his letters and manuscripts. Jean Pérés, critic and 
psychologist, one of the best of all writers on Laforgue, has commented truly 
on the sharp visual images which many of Laforgue’s poetic lines contain. 
Perhaps this flair for representation explains why Laforgue tends again and 
again to bring up a person before our eyes: Stéphane Vassiliew, the Pierrots, 
Lohengrin, Hamlet—these are only the personages out of Laforgue’s rich gallery 
that have the most to do with Laforgue himself. But Stéphane Vassiliew and 
his creator are still very inexperienced; Lohengrin is simply celibacy incarnate; 
the Pierrots are purposely thin. The Pierrots are a species of delicate instru- 
ment between which and something else—womankind, usually—the ironic equi- 
librium is maintained. In Hamlet, the ironic oppositions are brought within 


the limits of a single personality. Hamlet sums up nearly all the disputing 
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motives and preoccupations of Laforgue. He speaks of his “dear Philoctetes;” 
and has had, he says, his “moment of apostolic madness.” “Today is the four- 
teenth of July 1601,” he remarks, “a Saturday; tomorrow is Sunday, and 
throughout the whole world girls will go artlessly to church.” He had been 
fond of Ophelia, and yet--“She would never have understood me. Whenever I 
think about that! Certainly she was adorable and mortally sensitive, but if you 
had scratched the surface you would have found the Englishwoman tainted from 
birth with the egotistical philosophy of Hobbes. ‘Nothing is more agreeable in 
the possession of our own pieces of property than to think that they are 
superior to the property of others.’ That was the way Ophelia loved me, as 
a piece of property . . .” “Method, method,” exclaims Hamlet, “what have you 
to do with me? You know very well that I have eaten the fruit of the Uncon- 
scious.” Yet he remains in spite of that, as Gustave Kahn said, a reasoner, a 
methodical doubter, a searcher. Over Hamlet, this final embodiment of 
Laforgue’s irony exposed to all the winds of doubt, turns the metaphorical 
weathercock of “Avertissement,” the poem that Laforgue wrote the day he 
visited Elsinore: 


Bonne grrouetie aux trente-six saisons, 
Trop nombreux pour dire oui ou non... 
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announces the subjects 


for its coming issues: 


Volume II, no. 1 (Spring-Summer 1949): Criticism and 
Creation 


Volume II, no. 2 (Fall-Winter 1949): Literature and Ideas: 
Philosophy, Psychology 
and Occultism 


Ms. for either of the above numbers will be welcomed well in 
advance of publication date: the deadline for the Spring- 
Summer number is March 15, for the Fall-Winter number, 
September 15. Ms. must be submitted in good form, type- 
written, and conform to the general length and tone estab- 
lished in the published numbers. Only single words and 
phrases in French are allowed (except for poetry) . 








